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NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929. THE FIRST 
LUXURY SEDAN THAT DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY 
ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. Why should the 

rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was this 
unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. A luxury sedan 
conceived not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that 
may strike a somewhat deeper chord in you than cars normally do. 2 And to help satisfy 
your desire for environmental responsibility, weve eliminated 70% of our manufacturing 
waste. Further distinguishing the new 929 from automobiles that rely on extravagance 
as their sole appeal. 2@- Of course, you can also savor the eager yet smooth acceleration 
of its 24-valve V6 engine, the security of standard air bags 


for both driver and passenger and the supple contours of its 





leather-trimmed upholstery.* 2& After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer the pre- 
requisites of uncommon comfort and performance, it not only wouldnt be a 


luxury sedan. It wouldn't be a Mazda. 


THE MAZDA 929 
The only car in its class with dual air bags standard. ABS. 
3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine. Multi-link suspension. ‘Available 
leather-trimmed upholstery. First car with available solar- 
powered ventilation system. 36-month/50,000-mile limited 
warranty. No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the 
new 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 





*Seats upholstered in ke 
bottom cushion side panels 
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Sal’ daughter has a new credit card. 
She says her bills don’t come until she wants them to. 
We asked her what kind it was but she said, “It’s a Private Issue.” 
So we didn't pry. 
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Your credit card should be a Private Issue: 


Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else’. Yours advances and a credit line of at least $5,000. And your 
should have a customized billing date, interest-free’cash credit card should pay a special 1.5% Cashback Bonus." 
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Forever young 


On October 4, Mobil celebrated its 125th birthday. A century and a quar- 
ter. A long time for any commercial entity, and something to take pride in. 
And we do, while bearing in mind that “what's past is prologue.” It’s the 
next 125 years that really count. 

Still, when you think about it, entering the second quarter of our 
second century is quite an accomplishment. After all, in 1866 the country 
was emerging from the fiery crucible of the Civil War. The first successful 
oil well had been drilled only seven years before. Victoria was Queen of 
England and Andrew Johnson had just succeeded a martyred president. 
And the seeds of a great enterprise were sown in a backyard in Roches- 
ter, New York, when a grocer and a carpenter began experimenting with 
the idea of distilling crude oil in a vacuum. They were looking for greater 
yields of kerosene, which they didn’t get, but the residue left behind by 
the experiment yielded a superior lubricant. 

Ever flexible, the two formed the Vacuum Oil Company, to which 
Mobil traces its roots, and the rest is—well, history. 

Today, what began as a two-man shop in Rochester has become a 
diverse force of nearly 70,000 men and women in more than 100 coun- 
tries around the globe. 

Their small investment has grown to nearly $42 billion in assets 
which, in turn, have helped to create additional billions of dollars of wealth 
in communities throughout the world where Mobil companies pay taxes, 
dividends, royalties and salaries and purchase the goods and services 
provided by many thousands of vendors and contractors. 

That first distillation experiment has since turned into a worldwide 
marketing and refining network that sold some 106 million gallons of 
petroleum products a day last year, 80 percent of which we manufac- 
tured ourselves. Mobil also now has an exploration and producing arm 
with operations on every continent but Antarctica, a chemical company 
that is the world leader in manufacturing the base stocks for synthetic 
engine oils and industrial lubricants, and a research unit that is a recog- 
nized leader in catalysis and has led the industry in patents for seven of 
the last eight years. 

Flexibility, technology, quality, diversity, performance. Distinctive 
characteristics that have helped us grow over the last century and a 
quarter—and which will help us continue to succeed in the years 
ahead. 

Underlying all those characteristics, of course, are the people— 
from the visionaries who first saw the future in the residue of that early 
experiment, to our employees, the dedicated men and women who 
through the years have kept their sights on other distant horizons. They 
have taken us this far. As we thank them, and our thousands of share- 
holders and millions of customers around the world, we also pledge to 
continue the journey far into the future. 


Mobil 


© 1991 Mobil Corporation 
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_ LETTERS 


| LOST TRIBES, LOST KNOWLEDGE 


“The wonderful 

diversity of life is 
the true legacy of | 
humankind.” | 


George Nicholas | 
Kamloops, B.C. 











IS THE CIA OBSOLETE? 


Lost 
Tribes: 
Lost 

ire yy wales 


When native cultures 


disappear, so does a trove of 
scientific and medical wisdom 








Your article is an illustration of beauti- 
ful people with beautiful minds [CuL- 
rURES, Sept. 23]. How can we white folk 
think our textbooks hold all the world’s 
formulas? We are merely one small group. 

Cheryl Malin 
Los Angeles 


Can mankind survive the loss of native 
culture? Of course. We outlived the loss of 
Cro-Magnon man, Neanderthal man and 
who knows what others. The only species 
that we may not outlast is modern man. 

Don Keeley 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 





Lost tribes mean not only lost knowl- 
edge of language, medicine, plants and 
other matters of interest to scientists but 
also lost knowledge of our deeper selves 
and man’s true nature. We need to look 
into the myths of these tribes for clues to 
our spiritual potentialities and the essence 
of our existence. That may be more impor- 
tant than studying their primitive science. 

Paul S. Pottinger 
Dallas 


Bravo for Eugene Linden’s report on 
vanishing tribes, But his preoccupation 
with potential scientific uses for tribal | 
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knowledge reveals that he is trapped in the 
very attitudes he seeks to dispel. Herbal 
medicines, for example, are valuable not 
only for their pharmaceutical properties 
but also because they belong to rich sys- 
tems of ideas, values and symbols that have 
nothing to do with Western science. When 
these conceptual systems are gone, we lose 
the chance to appreciate and learn from 
the diversity of meanings that different cul- 
tures have brought to human existence. 
Allan Hanson 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 


As an ethnologist, I do not favor the 
idea of studying tribal headmen as genius- 
es or for economic interest. Soon the West 
will exhaust their usefulness and forget 
them. Tribal people are no ecological 
sages. Let us regard them as our equals and 
secure for the Westernized members a 
place in the Western world and for the for- 
est stayers their Lebensraum. 

Horace Wan-kan Chin 
Gottingen, Germany 





Before World War I, my uncle was a 
rubber grower in Sumatra, an island that 
has many animals and insects unknown to 
the Western world. He told this story: One 
night a company executive was bitten on 
the leg by a large, poisonous centipede. 
The leg swelled painfully to nearly twice its 
normal size. A white doctor was called, but 
could do nothing. Meanwhile a native boy 
went out and brought back some plant 
leaves, which he crushed, making a poul- 
tice that he applied to the swollen leg. Al- 
most at once the inflammation and pain 
began to subside, and soon the crisis was 
over. No one knows what the plant was. 

Lincoln K. Davis 
South Easton, Mass. 


Not enough recognition was given to 
the wealth of information to be found right 
here among the U.S.’s own Native Ameri- 
cans. What an insult to the people who, 
once again, have been forgotten. 

Liza Bancel 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Your photographs were a travesty. 
Obediently posing for a photographer en- 
amored of his own conventional church- 
directory assembly-line technique against 
a background borrowed from the Main 
Street Wedding-Photo Shoppe, the sub- 
jects are reduced from human beings to 
cute anthropological curiosities. 

Raphael Shevelev 
San Francisco 





Chiropractic Relief 


The chiropractic profession has en- 
dured because chiropractors and their 
methods have helped millions of people, 












LETTERS 


often after medical experts failed 
[HEALTH, Sept. 23]. Instead of noting that 
the field is “winning adherents and re- 
spect,” you should have emphasized the 
monopolistic interests and negative image 
that the profession has struggled to over- 
come. By seeking out physicians for their 
acceptance and opinion of chiropractic, 
TIME perpetuates a second-rate image 
that prevents people from using, without 
hesitation or stigma, drugless nonsurgical 
chiropractic services. 
Edward M. Simon, Chiropractor 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


A question for American Medical As- 
sociation boneheads who think that chiro- 
practic is quackery: If it’s just a scam, how 
is it that I feel 10 years younger after every 
visit? My chiropractor offers a wide range 
of treatments for an ill-tempered lumbar 
region, and treats me like the intelligent 
person I am. After each session I walk out- 
feeling that I got my money’s worth—a 
rare statement considering the high cost of 
medicine in the "90s. 

Thomas Pope 
Fayetteville, N.C. 





The Crop-Circle Puzzle 


lam surprised that you would accept at 
face value the transparent publicity ploy of 
the two Englishmen who claim that since 
1978 they have been responsible for creat- 
ing the mysterious crop circles in England’s 
grain fields [ScreNcE, Sept. 23]. The two 
adduced no evidence whatsoever of their 
ability to create complicated pictogram 
patterns at night, when more than 95% of 
the 2,000 circles reported worldwide in the 
past 13 years are known to have been 
formed. According to press accounts, the 
demonstration the two gave in broad day- 
light of how they produced a circle resulted 
in a ragged travesty, not a true crop circle. 
The media have been had. 
Dennis Stacy, Editor 
MUFON UFO Journal 
San Antonio 


It’s delightful to see a couple of good 
ole boys expose some nonsensical, scientif- 
ic theories. Fact is stranger than fiction. 

Harold Atkinson 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





California Dreamin’ 

When I was a car designer for General 
Motors in Detroit in the 1950s, we used to 
joke about how much we needed—and 
wanted—a California studio. At last it’s 
happened [Business, Sept. 23]. Good de- 
sign is not only the creative act; it is also the 
conditioning of top management to recog- 
nize, accept and use advanced ideas. These 
studios help that happen by being in Cali- 
fornia, where senior auto-company execu- 
tives are exposed to the life-style there. 
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First 
QUALITY... 
then 

PRICE, 


and only then 


VALUE! 


Our first concern with every piece 
of merchandise in our catalog is its 
Quality. Then we examine our 
ability to deliver it at an attractive 
Price. When we are satisfied on 
both counts, we proclaim it a 
Lands’ End Value which we 
GUARANTEE. PERIOD." 


The world-famous Lands’ End 
$21.50 Oxford is a case in point. 
Quality here is implicit in a 100% 
cotton fabric; in its non-fused 
collar and seven button front. More 
recently its value has been further 
enhanced with bigger buttons, 
longer tails and a deeper chest 
pocket. Yet—incredibly—it _ still 
sells for just $21.50! 


How can we do it when comparable 
shirts—if you can find them—are 
many dollars more? One clue: 
we're Direct Merchants. We pay no 
middlemen, lease no expensive 
store space. “The Store We Mind” 
is our catalog and is available to 
you here and now. Simply fill out 
the coupon. 

Hopefully, even as we speak. 
Prices effective thru 

Dec. 31, 1991. 





If you'd like a copy of 
our latest catalog, 
mail in this coupon! 


Name 





Address, 





Apt. 


City. State. Zip 








Send to: 
Lands’ End, Dept. CB-D8, 
| Lands’ End Lane, Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 

*No risk 30-day return privilege. 
*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 









00-872-5200 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


he safe, compact Heatech heater leaps a gen- = | 

eration beyond every other heater on the mar- / 
ket. The heart of the Heatech is a fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government, which causes water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F, instead of the usual 
212°F. Water inside the sealed, maintenance-free 
Heatech system turns to steam and rises in verti- 
cal tubes. Heat is then transferred to fins which in 
turn heat the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where you 
need it. Inside, as the heat transfer cools the 
steam, it condenses back into water droplets and 
the cycle starts again. While warm air from most 
other heaters rises wastefully to the ceiling, 
Heatech performs with all-around efficiency, It's 
special cabinet design, multidirectional heat flow 
and large volume air-flow fan warms your room 
more evenly from the floor up. In laboratory tests 
against other leading electric heaters, Heatech 
heated a room (raising the temperature by 20°F) 
up to six times faster --with more uniform temper- 
atures --using less energy. In addition to built in 
performance and economy, the 1500-watt Heatech 
features four important safety devices: automatic 
tip-over switch; thermal-sensing switch; fuse pro- 
tected circuitry; and a pressure-relief valve. 
Because it’s safe design makes it virtually impossi- 
ble to create a flame, Heatech is not required to 
carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker, Warm to 
the touch, its surface temperature is up to 205°F 
lower than other types of heaters on the market, 
making it very safe for use around children and 
pets. At 11 lbs. and a compact 16x 10-1/4”x 
9-1/4”, Heatech requires only one square foot of 
floor space. Chase your chills away with one of the 
safest, quickest portable heaters available today. 
US.A. made Heatech is backed with a Mfr's 2-yr. 
Itd. warranty. UL listed. White $129.95 #3790. 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE? | 800-872-5200 | 


» DEPT. TMETZ54; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 

+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 
«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 





Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40....$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available tor $50.01 to $70...$ 8.95 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $ 21.95 
| 
Canadias residents we cas only accept telephone orders 
"©1991 254 ADVERTISEMENT 
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LETTERS 

The same process is now under way in an- 
other trend-setting region: Europe. Japa- 
nese and American automakers are setting 
up studios here to give them access to Eu- 
rope’s unique and prestigious blend of 

taste and flair. 
Karl E. Ludvigsen 
London 


Those aren't designers at work in Cali- 
fornia. They are merely stylists. There is 
nothing rational about conceiving of a ve- 
hicle in the shape of a buffalo, as designer 
Michael Ma did. Such nonsense led to the 
silliness of tail fins on the cars of the late 
"50s. A “designed” car can be produced, 
and if done well, it will endure beyond the 
consumer-buying cycles that nourish the 
automobile industry. 








Kirby Metcalfe 
Dallas 





Right-Wing Radio Spellbinder 

Celebrity types come and go, but talk- 
show host Rush Limbaugh has that some- 
thing special that will keep people enam- 
ored of him for some time to come 
[Rapio, Sept. 23]. Granted, his style is en- 
tertaining—it has to be—but the issues he 
tackles are deadly serious. Limbaugh gives 
the lowdown on matters in a truthful, albe- 
it humorous, way. To paraphrase him, it 
takes six weeks of dedicated listening to 
understand fully just where he is coming 
from. After six weeks of listening, people 
find themselves shamelessly addicted to 
him. Myself included. 





Greg Perry 
Richmond, Ky. 


I tuned in on Limbaugh to see if TIME’s 
characterization was accurate. It was. 
However, I heard something else too. No 
one with half a brain, not even the half 
Limbaugh claims to be using, could possi- 
bly believe the man’s rhetoric, It is stagger- 
ing to think there are 2 million people in 
this country who at any moment are listen- 
ing and agreeing. Now, there’s an indict- 
ment of public education. 

Leif Fearn 
La Mesa, Calif. 





Hardball in the Middle East 

President Bush is totally misguided in 
choosing to play hardball with Israel, par- 
ticularly on the issue of settlements, which 
strikes at Israel's very raison d’étre: the in- 
gathering and sheltering of Jews from 
threatened communities [WoRLD, Sept. 
23}. Jews were praying for this kind of safe 
haven long before there was a United 
States of America, and one mortal man is 
not going to stem the tide. The President of 
the U.S. should understand, do the right 
thing and back down. 


Jeffrey J. Lipsitz 
Toronto 
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THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE WITH 
A SOUNDTRACK 


Call 1-900-HOT-HITS and 
hear the music reviewed 
in ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 


Any magazine can review an album... but o/y ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY can play it for you too! 

Ir's all thanks co our unique 1-900-HOT-HITS number. To hear 
the album of your choice, just call and follow the 








easy instructions. 


Every week we cover the top pop albums... 

plus new releases in pop/rock, jazz, country, 

classical and world music. Not to mention 
the latest movies, videos, TV shows, books 


and children’s entertainment. 


And now all the hits are just a phone call away! 


1-900-HOT-HITS 
(1-900-468-4487) 


Just 99¢/minute 
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| Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 








LETTERS 
Israel's request for an immediate $10 
billion in “loan” guarantees to help with 
the settlement of immigrating Soviet Jews 
and Israeli displeasure at the U.S. govern- 
ment’s reluctance to comply with a knee- 
jerk favorable response reveal an arro- 
gance certain to outrage American 
taxpayers. What would prevent Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir from using the 
money to free up other funds for more 
construction in the occupied territories? 
Herb Kane 
Captain Cook, Hawaii 








Mathematical Tip 


Pico lyer’s Essay on the fascinating 

aspects of the number 9 was 
| enthusiastically greeted by our readers 
[Sept. 16], many of whom wrote us with 
anecdotes or points that lyer didn’t 
include. One of the most intriguing ideas 
came from Nancy Joy Perkins of 
Cambridge, Mass., and also from Sara 
McDuffee Normington of Portland, Ore. 
They suggested an old trick to help in 
multiplying by 9. As they point out, you 
don’t have to memorize the 9-times 
table, you can use your fingers. Hold your 
hands open. To multiply 3 x 9, bend 
under the third finger of your left hand. 
| Then read the answer starting from the 
left. The first digit of the answer (2) is to 
| the left of the bent-under finger, and the 
second digit of the answer is the sum of 
the fingers (7) to the right of the bent- 
under finger. It works great up to 10— 
after that you've got to rely on those old 
multiplication tables. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 


Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


Fax number; (212) 522-0601 





telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 











Finally, our word processors can take 
whatever computers dish out. 





* 


Introducing the new line of Smith Corona MS-DOS" file format compatible word processors. 


Smith Corona personal word processors can now share something very important with personal 








compulers information 











Just pop the 32" floppy disk out of your MS-DOS® PC and pop it into your PWP, 
or vice versa. It's that simple 
There's a full line of Smith Corona MS-DOS" file fo J 
processors to choose from, includ ng a laptop, with a vertul 
features: state-of-the-art VGA® monitors; wi WYSI con 
very OWFr olutionary Grammar-Right System” plus an optional mouse and 


fax/modem card 


Obviously, now our PVVPs not only have som ett ng to olter SMITH 
computers, they have quite a lot to offer you as well fere)ele) | 


ORD PROC 


At 
P cust Ave 


TYPEWRITERS PERSONAL W 


ESSORS PERSONAL COMPUTERS TYPEWRITERS TOOLS FOR THOUGHT 
veckion ei Con 2, New Cano 16840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tor Rd i >MIBIY4 
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From A Blank Sheet Of Paper Cadillac 


Substance Takes Shape, Cadillac Style. 





The objective was to create a luxury automobile 
that performs with the power, agility and road 


manners of a touring sedan. The result is the 1992 


Created from the inside out to appeal to the intellect as well as the senses 


Cadillac Seville, an automobile with technological 

components that work in harmony to 

bolster its performance capabilities 
ower, of course, is essential. The 
kind that's both plentiful 

and spirited. Seville’s 4.9 liter V8 gener- 

ates 200 horsepower, to make such 

necessary acts as passing and merging 

not only simple, but satisfying 

A four-speed electronic transmission 

makes gear changes barely detectable, 


fora smooth feel at any speed 





eville’s fully independent, Speed- 
Sensitive Suspension continuously 
adapts to changing road con- 
ditions for precise control 
and constant stability. 
Every 15/100 of a second, 
dampers automatically shift 


The 1992 Seville. Substance Takes Shape, Cadillac Style. between “comfort’“normal’ and “touring” 


Creates The New Seville. 





modes to determine the proper suspension set- The system modulates brakes up to fifteen times per 
ting. So whether you're stopping, starting, second when a wheel begins to lock, so that steering con- 
| cornering or accelerating, you're instantly trol is maintained even under adverse driving conditions 
provided the correct level of firmness ubstance takes shape, Cadillac Style. And now 
Specially tuned to their suspension, it has led to an American luxury sports sedan 








16-inch Michelin® that performs as well as it pampers- 
wcaly the 192 Cadillac Seville 


a pn Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for product 


tires house an ad- 





vanced anti-lock 


brake system that 7 literature and the location of your nearest 





helps protect you Seam Cadillac dealer _— 


and your passengers from unexpected and 


sometimes perilous driving situations i 


iiss CADILLAC 
mance sananreas VO STYLE 





FE inding a dental plan is one thing. 


F inding its participating dentists is something else. 


ie sugh there are many dental plans to « hox »se trom, the dentists ac tively under contract 
with these plans are few and far between Not at I delta Dental. Over two-thirds ot all 
prachcing dentists nati mwide are under contract with us That means that even the sugh your 
employees are free to choose any dentists, there's an excellent chance that their personal dentists 
are in our netwe ork. Our participating dentists he Ip ensure quality care at aff wdable prices by 
agreeing to f th Ww procedures relative to treatment reviews and for limits That's why they re the 
cornerstone of Delta Dental’s unique three point system that also incorporates extensive cost 
management features and plan design flexibility It's a program only | Jelta De ntal offers. 
That's why we now cover more than 20 million pec rple in 23,000 groups and pay more than 


two billion dk lars a year { or dental care. lo learn more about he yw your group can henefit 


from Delta Dental, call 1-800-441-3434 today aDelta Dental 


Americas Leader In Dental Health Plans. 


INTERVIEW 


The Trials of 


Convicting Rapists 
Veteran Manhattan prosecutor LINDA FAIRSTEIN tells 


how she goes about proving date rape and protecting 
victims from being violated a second time in the courtroom 


ByMARGARETCARLSON _ 


Q. In acquaintance rape, there is an impres- 
sion that a woman had better have led a ster- 
ling life or else she will suffer when the case 
comes to trial. For instance, a woman goes to 
a party, meets someone and goes to his 
house afterward. They 
have a drink. If the situa- 
tion turns ugly and she is 
raped, she should be 
above reproach and have 
some broken bones, es- 
pecially if her assailant is 
some clean-cut college 
guy. 

A. Sadly, many people 
believe there are people 
who, because of their so- 
cial class, appearance, 
whatever, can’t commit 
these kinds of crimes. 
That’s ridiculous, since 
rapists come in every 
size, shape and_back- 
ground, Part of what we 
do is shatter these pre- 
conceived notions, For 
example, acquaintances 
where there hasn’t been 
a sexual relationship be- 
fore the event is not a 
difficult case to try. Leg- 
islative changes and spe- 
cialized police and pros- 
ecutorial units like ours 
have made it a lot easier. 


Q. No one in her right 
mind would consent to 
group rape, to sodomy, to 
being force-fed alcohol to 
the point of stupefaction. 
Yet defense attorneys 
have successfully argued 
consent in outrageous cir- 
cumstances, especially if 
the victim slips up on a detail—saying it was 
vodka, for example, when the defense 
proves it was gin. 

A. If a jury finds enough inconsistencies in 
a story, they may reject the story. And if 
some acts are consensual and others aren't, 
you have to separate these for a jury. 
We've had a lot of experience where vic- 
tims have used alcohol leading up to what 

















becomes a sexual assault. A prosecutor 
should be able to present a picture that 
says yes, she did x, y and z, and that’s what 
made her more vulnerable, that’s what 
made her less able to repel an attacker. 
You have to get the jury to see that you 
may not want to take this woman home to 


dinner because she was doing cocaine all 
night or shooting heroin and then drinking 
beer chasers, but that doesn’t mean she 
asked for it. 


| Q. If her story isn’t coherent, that's a prob- 


lem. But if her story is too coherent, that’s a 
problem too. How can she remember some- 


| thing so traumatic so clearly? 
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THIS FALL ON HBO. 


This fall, see Patrick 
Swayze in the blockbuster 
hit, Ghost. We've also got 
GoodFellas, Presumed 
Innocent, Reversal of 
Fortune and Flatliners. So 
sit back and watch the 
stars. Because when we 
say we've got the best 
entertainment on TV, we're 
dead serious. 


SIMPLY THE BES1 


never let the competition know 


vhat you're doing. But at Novel 
we believe the secret of 
success is to share your secrets. 


So we established the 


Novell Labs program t enly share 
our networking software technology 


with other come 


The result is that customer 


“nn 
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a 


buy products from companies like IBM 
Compag, and Hewlett-Packard, 
and know they'll work optimally 
on their Novell networks 
While you might consider our 
approach unconventional ider this: 
Novell NetWare® lk ore 
kinds of computers talk to 
each other than any 


networking software in th rid. 


Which is information we w 


mind sharing with anyone 


5 


The Past, Present, and Future 
Network Computing. 


2 . ss ~d 
For more information call us at |-800-NE 
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IN THE PAST, THERE WAS ONLY ONE WAY 
A COMPANY COULD RELIABLY EXCHANGE INFORMATION 
WITH THE COMPETITION. 











Introducing the 


Merrill Lynch 8% 
Latin America Fund. 


Pursue growth in Latin America’s economic changes. 


Seeking long-term 
capital appreciation, 
the Fund’s manage- 


ment invests primarily 
in debt and equity 
securities of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico 
and Venezuela. 

Ask your Financial 
Consultant for more 
information, or call. 


For more complete information, including 
all charges and expenses, and the special 
considerations associated with the risks 
of international investing, request a pro- 
spectus. Please read it carefully before 
you invest or send money. 


Call 
1-800-637-7455 
ext. 6928 





tS Merrill Lynch 


© 1991 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC A tradition of trust. 














“The Prince is an amateur in the best sense of the word—as were 
many of our best architects and painters. He works for the love 
of it.” —from the “Appreciation” by John Ward CBE, RA, RWS 


73 watercolors. Foreword by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother. Introduction and text by Prince Charles, H.R.H. 


The Prince of Wales 


All royalties will be donated to the Prince of Wales's Charities Trust. 


At bookstores now or call toll free 
1-800-759-0190 
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A. I've heard that kind of excuse too, 
that she was not upset enough. There are 
some survivors who relive each part of 
the episode like a single camera frame 
and others who repress it. But each tell- 
ing is different. With a serial rapist, for 
example, you know exactly what he says 
when he approaches each woman, what 
the language is, what the sexual acts are, 
how long it took. And yet it’s fascinating 
to see five women at trial testify about a 
very similar event very differently, de- 
pending on each woman’s emotional 
strength, at what point this happened in 
her life, how she’s recovered. 


Q. The rape victim is often the only witness. 
isn’t that a problem, especially if she kept 
her eyes shut the whole time? 

A. Many crimes have only one witness. 
Most muggings are one witness against the 
person he identifies in a lineup three 
months later. A mugging, it’s 90 seconds— 
don’t scream, don’t look at my face, give 
me your money—often from behind. A sex 
offense rarely lasts less than 15 to 20 min- 
utes, and if the assailant has the victim in 
her apartment, on a rooftop, it can last an 
hour. So the information is there through 
every one of her senses, unlike other kinds 
of crime. No one forgets really. It’s getting 
her to trust what you’re doing, knowing 
that remembering can convict her assail- 
ant. And the conviction rate is very high. I 
take pleasure in being able to tell people 
about that high conviction rate because 
that’s not what made-for-TV movies 
present. 


Q. Your most famous case involved Robert 
Chambers, who was tried and convicted in 
1988 for the murder of Jennifer Levin in 
Central Park. The episode quickly became 
known as the preppie murder case, attract- 
ing headlines around the world, producing a 
book and a movie. While the jury was out, you 
accepted a plea of manslaughter. Weren't 
you disappointed? 

A. The trial lasted 11 weeks. The jury 
worked on the case for nine days, the long- 
est deliberation of a single-defendant case 
in New York County history. We took the 
plea realizing there was not going to be a 
verdict. Of course I was disappointed. 


Q. Jennifer Levin's parents were in the 
courtroom every day of the trial, being re- 
minded that their daughter died a horrible 
death. Why do families put themselves 
through that? 

A. It’s part of the healing process, al- 
though no one ever heals from a loss 
like that. Since then, the Levins have 
thrown themselves into victims work and 
are active in Parents of Murdered Chil- 
dren. I remain very close to the family. 
They entrusted me with their daughter's 
memory. It’s the survivors who give the 
work its purpose. I'm godmother to Jen- 
nifer’s sister’s child. 




















The best way to travel to Europe 
is with people who are well connected. 


A passion for perfection.™ 





Any experienced traveler will tell you the best way 
to travel to Europe is with a native. And since 
Lufthansa is located right in the heart of it, you 
could say no one is in a better position to take you 
there. In fact, we have 88 European destinations, 
many more than all U.S. airlines combined 

Which means there's always an experienced 
Lufthansa staff nearby to help with almost any- 
thing, including last-minute travel plans, advice on 
where to take a client for‘dinner, even to tell you 
which road leads to Rome. Combine that with 
Lufthansa's unparalleled on-board service and 
you'll understand why, at Lufthansa, we offer you 
the best flying experience anywhere in the world 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is 4 participant in the mileage programs yt United. Delta 
USAir and Continental. See your Travel Agent for deta 





Now, Dr. Saunders Goes 


To Work Every Day On Venus. 





And he’s just begun to scratch the surface. 

Since August 1990, Steve Saunders and his asso- 
ciates at NASA's Jet Propulsion Laboratory have been 
analyzing the pictures coming in from the Magellan 
spacecraft, built by Martin Marietta. 

By using a special radar, Magellan can “see” through 
the clouded atmosphere of Venus. The resulting imagery 
shows us a world of volcanoes, lava flows and faults 
geologically similar to Earth. In fact, the volcanic activity 
on Venus is so well preserved, that it may help us to 
better understand the process of volcanoes here on our 
own planet. 

Venus may also be a window into our past, when 
the Earth was very young. It puts us one step closer to 
understanding how “twin” planets, so similar in size 
and location, could evolve so differently. What caused 
the atmosphere of Venus to change into an out-of- 
control “greenhouse effect?” What does it mean to our 
own future here on Earth? 

Steve Saunders and the people at JPL are working 
hard to bring Venus down to Earth. At Martin Marietta, 
we're proud that we can help them along the way. 


To us, mission success is the only bottom line. 


MARTIN MARIETTA 


6801 ROCKLEDGE DRIVE, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 20817 











INTERVIEW 


Q. What do you think about the recent nam- 
ing of a rape victim by newspapers and a net- 
work without her permission? 

A. I think it’s very courageous for a survi- 
vor to let her name and face be attached to 
this crime, and doing so makes it easier for 
other survivors. But it’s still too difficult for 
a lot of survivors, still too much of a stigma 
attached, especially in acquaintance rapes, 
where they are so often blamed unfairly for 


ISTHEREAMINIBLACK HOLE [Gaius 
SITTING ON THIS PAGE? Own rr rer on woe an 


A. I've had women who are intelligent and 

have a lot of common sense who make ter- 
| rific jurors, but too often women tend to be 
Some scientists believe that billions of tiny black holes very critical of the conduct of other wom- 
may lie scattered through space. One hasn‘t been en, and they are often not good jurors in 
observed yet, but it’s conceivable that a mini black hole acquaintance-rape cases. 


could appear anywhere —even on the ie you re 
feading now. if it did, you'd be the first t tol know. 





Because although a mini black hole is no bigger than Q. Do you deal with male-on-male rape? 
an atomic nucleus, it contains the mass of an A. Yes, it’s a serious problem. But again, 
entire mountain! £ 


it’s underreported because so many people 
stigmatize the victims. 


Q. Do you have regrets about anyone who 
got away? 
A. I had an acquittal in a case with a 13- 
year-old victim who was destroyed on 
cross-examination. The defendant was ac- 
quitted and then went out and raped and 
killed a woman in the same elevator in the 
same building about three weeks later. It 
was terribly painful. I knew the weight of 
that case was in my hands, and it was pre- 
dictable to the detectives and all of us who 
worked on the case that this was the right 
guy—whether or not the victim could artic- 
ulate the reasons why—and that he was a 
very, very dangerous man. I’ve taken plea 
bargains from defendants, settling for 
INTRODUCING VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE FROM TIME-LIFE. eight-year sentences rather than lose the 
cases altogether. Then the guy does his 
Visit a neutron star or disappear down a black hole in this fascinating library eight years and gets out and attacks some- 
from Time-Life: VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE. Vivid pictorial essays show body else. And you think to yourself, may- 
you awesome events unfolding in space. So you feel like you're really there be if I had got 20 years 

And VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE makes the iio — concepts : = 
clear. From the Big Bang to the search for extra- ‘ a P 
terrestrial life, pat hb to understand the mys- Q. nape ie not sex, Ws vielence. Docen’t 
tery behind these marvels. And share in a vision of spending the better part of your professional 
the 21st century and beyond. life seeing sex mixed up with violence affect 

Send for your first volume, Stars, where you'll your attitude? 
explore the wonders of black holes, pulsars, super- A. The professional has a very dark side, 
novae and red giants. Continue your adventures 
with The Far Planets, Life Search, Galaxies, Out- 
bound, The Cosmos and other volumes. Receive 
one book about every other month FREE for 10 
days, Keep it by paying just $14.99 plus shipping 
and handling* Buy only the books you like. Cancel Q. When you leave the courthouse at night, 
anytime. To join us Call toll-free between 11 a.m do you look around every corner? Do you ex- 


but I’m blessed with a life outside this job 
that’s very bright, a wonderful marriage, a 
great family and great friends 





See for yourself 
what happens when 


a massive black hole 
devours a hapless and 11 p.m. EST. Or write: TIME-LiFE BOOKS, pect someone to jump out of the bushes? 


A. You can’t get paranoid, but this busi- 
ness has given me a healthier awareness. I 


biect-and / Branch EDBVH9, Box C- 32067 
private ich oh ga Richmond, VA 23261-2067 And 


space and time begin your voyage now. 
in Stars colnow to order. tend to protect myself a little better. Not 


every corner, but I'm fairly cautious 


1-800-553-3488 (ii | - ds Ache eesti ibd 


: : sooKs : what would you tell a woman to do—talk 
in Canada volumes are $18.99 each. All orders , : ~~ 5 

subject to approval. Price subject to change 3 back, be quiet, knee him in the groin? 

©) 1991 Time-Life Books, inc A. It depends. Screaming, if you're in the 
lower tunnel in the bowels of Grand Cen 
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IT’S WILD. 


FIRST, TAKE THE PIONEER® MULTI-PLAY CD CHANGER WITH ITS 
6-DISC MAGAZINE CARTRIDGES. 


HOOK IT UP TO THE PIONEER MULTI-PLAY 6-CASSETTE CHANGER 
WITH ITS CD SYNCHRO FEATURE. 


NOW YOU'VE GOT A SERIOUS SETUP FOR TAPING 6 CDs ONTO 


6 CASSETTES AUTOMATICALLY. 


PUSH ONE BUTTON AND YOU'RE OUT OF CONTROL. 


Pioneer, the leader in multi-play, offers CD synchro recording and 6-disc cartridges that are compatible with our car CD changer. 
CD player includes offer for free additional 6-disc magazine. 














What's the business world 
coming to? 


Now, without giving up great 
black and white print quality, 
you can dress up your Macintosh 
work with a little color. You can 
do more interesting charts and 
graphs. Impressive cover pages. 
And compelling overhead pre- 
sentations. Hewlett-Packard 
makes it all possible with the 
HP DeskWriter C printer. 
Impressive black and white. 
And thousands of colors. For 
just $1,095? 


The best features of HP's 
DeskWriter haven't changed. 
You'll still get crisp, clean, laser- 
sharp resolution. And you'll still 
have all the built-in, scalable 
fonts and graphic capabilities 
that can make such a difference 
in your work. 

Take all that, add a nearly end- 
less choice of attention-getting 
colors, and you've got a very 
valuable new partner. And 


“Suggested US, list price. **Offer valid through January 31, 1992, No purchase necessary; vold where prohibited, 








once you see how easy the 
DeskWriter C is to use, you 
like it even better. Just plug 
play, and print. On plain pz 
or transparency. Of course, 
Macintosh and System 7 
compatible. 

With the DeskWriter C, Hew 
Packard introduces a color: 
new generation to its famil; 
inkjet printers. A family th 
stands for affordable qualit 











Affordable color. 
Introducing the HP DeskWriter C 


printer Only $1095. 


et ie) Ma Al oe a ba 


Quality that’s backed byathree- HP dealer and sign up fora 


vi] year warranty. chance to win a Caribbean 
f You've probably been imagining cruise for two** Color is what 
per your sit with alittle color the business world is coming to. 


its ‘After all, you're a Macintosh —«- HP Peripherals 
user. You're always wondering When it’s important to you. 


what's next. If you'd like us to 
lett- send you some samples of the 
ful DeskWriter C’s work, call |G HEWLETT 
yof _- 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 2647. PACKARD 
at Or visit your nearest authorized 


© 1991 Hewlett-Packard Company PE12116 





A Rewarding Equation: 


MEN OF THE Yi 


The 
Tate l= 
Story 


The TIME Insider: Millions of subscribers count on it for 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of TIME journalists at work. 
The Insider is one of the exclusive privileges of TIME Plus, 


a program that rewards susbscribers’ loyalty to TIME. So if 


you're a subscriber, watch for the TIME Insider — and 
watch the value of your subscription add up! 


TIME 


= Pri 
More than a subscription. 
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INTERVIEW 


tral station and there’s nobody around 
hear you, does nothing more than agg 
vate the offender, and he uses more for 
I've had women who have seen some 
close enough—perhaps within earshot! 
and a scream and a kick in the er 
worked to send the offender packing. I 
never had self-defense training, but | 
heard from many women that it gives th 
confidence about confronting the siti 
tion. Some have successfully talked peo 
down from rape 


Q. Has sex in movies and TV programs 
sitcoms where teenage boys get laughs 
seducing teenage girls, increased the nt 
ber of rape incidents? 

A. I haven't seen rapes that have occur 
because of someone seeing a movie OF 

show, but I certainly think the attitude t 
pervades those images takes its toll 

some men’s thinking 


Q. A pamphlet on date rape published 
Swarthmore College says acquaintance ri 
“spans the spectrum of incidents and beh 
ior ranging from crime legally defined 
rape to verbal harassment and inappropri 
innuendo.” Isn't that going too far? 

A, Terrible. It minimizes the traum: 
nature of a forced act of intercourse 
equating it to something that may uf 
the person, but it’s not nearly on the le 
with acquaintance rape. I've been on c 
puses lecturing when people called kis 
that are forced on you rape, but it ist 
and it does a terrible disservice to ri 


survivors 


Q. Do you have more women in the s 
crimes unit? Do you find that women dea 
with women is better? 

A. We've had a very good mix tradition 
over the years, but at the moment we h 
14 women and two men. There are a lo 
women now in the D.A.’s office. Whe 
first came, there were only six women 
of 200 in the D.A.’s office 


Q. Have you ever thought about priv 
practice? You could be sitting in some 
hogany-paneled office, Oriental rugs on 
floor, a silver tea service instead of w. 
diet Coke from the vending machine and | 
over plastic cups half-filled with day 
Slim-Fast. 

A. If I ever get up and don’t want 
come to work, maybe. But that’s n¢ 
happened in 19 years. And I’m lucky 
have a very generous husband. The of 
has come such a long way. In 1972 tl 
were 18 convictions in sexual-ass: 
cases in New York City’s five count 
and now, | think, the five counties c 
bined have several hundred succes 
convictions every year. Women can 
cover from rape, from the hopeless 
and from the feeling that the guy 


never be punished. Recovery is hel 


immense ly by a conviction 
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A picture so real it could fool 
the Audubon Society. 


| this a television set or a 
tropical bird act? 

Actually, it’s a tropical bird act 
as seen on a Hitachi big screen TV. 
But thanks to Ultravision, even the 
most avid bird watchers (and TV 
watchers) can't tell the difference. 

Ultravision is an unprecedented 
combination of advanced technol- 
ogies that create a picture so ultra 
clear, ultra bright and ultra sharp 
it looks like real life. 

And since a great picture 
deserves great sound, Ultravision 
comes with 4-way Surround Sound 
including Dolby Pro Logic} the 
ultimate in audio. 


Call 1-800-HITACHI for your 





nearest dealer and see how digital ultimate home theater. After all, in 
convergence, fine definition and this case, a picture really is worth a 
horizontal resolution up to thousand words. 


1,000 lines make Ultravision the 








INTRODUCING PLAY CLOTHES FOR GROWN-UPS. 


Once you were a kid. 
Now you're just a bigger kid. 
And Haggar has a bunch 
of comfortable, casual pants 
to help you feel like one: 
Haggar EZs, 

Haggar Gallery Softwear™ 
and Haggar® Casuals. 

So hop into a pair and go fish. 


Play ball. Or go fly a kite. 


HAGGAR 
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The videos kids love to watch! 


Kidsongs ._. 


Sing-along music videos for kids ages 2 to 1O— 
Look for all 12 titles of this critically-acclaimed series! 


Old MacDonald's Farm 
Featuring 
“Here We Go Round The Mulberry Bush.” 
“This Old Man,” 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Stor” 
ond more 


AVAILABLE NOW AT RECORD 
AND VIDEO STORES EVERYWHERE! 


If not available in your area, order your Kidsongs music videos by mail! 
Send us your name, address and the titles of the videos you wish to order. 
(See list below.) Enclose check or money order payable to Warner Bros. Records 
for $14.98 for each video ordered (plus $2.00 for shipping and handling) to: 
Warner Bros. Records, P.O. Box 6868-KV, Burbank, CA 91506 


Very Silly Songs Home On The Range 
A Day At Camp I'd Like To Teach The World To Sing 
A Day At Old MacDonald's Farm Let's Play Ball 
A Day At The Circus Ride The Roaring Roller Coaster 
A Day With The Animals What | Want To Be 
Cars, Boats, Trains & Planes 
Good Night, Sleep Tight 


Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery Olfer good in U.S. ony t © 1991 Warner Bros Records inc 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 





t was during a recent flight over 

Arkansas that Margaret Carlson 
realized one of the ironies of being 
deputy chief of our Washington 
bureau, a job she assumed in July. 
Margaret was aboard a small plane 
to interview Arkansas Governor 
Bill Clinton, now a Democratic 
presidential hopeful, when a thun- 
derstorm hit. “Clinton loved it,” 
she says. “But I’m a white-knuckle 
flyer even in clear skies.” As the 
plane bucked and lurched, she re- 
called that it is one of her duties to 
assign stories to the bureau’s cor- 
respondents—but she had as- 
signed this one to herself. 

Then again, placing herself on 
demanding stories is also one of 
Margaret’s pleasures. The job of 
deputy chief requires her to help 
keep watch over one of TiME’s 
most crucial bureaus. But her feel for day-to-day journalism en- 


sures that she spends much of her time reporting and writing as 


well. And what writing. Carlson’s flavorful prose, lucid, tart and 
funny, is the hallmark of a journalist who sees even the biggest 
stories in distinctly human terms. “Being a reporter in Washing- 
ton is like talking across one big backyard fence,” she says. “Con- 


Meet Larry the Liquidator. 
Arrogant. 
Greedy. 
Self-centered. 
Ruthless. 


You gotta love the guy. 





Carlson in Lafayette Square, keeping an eye on Washington 


“Being a reporter in Washington 
is like talking across 
one big backyard fence.” 


> al- 





gress, the White House, the people at the agencie 
ways trading stories with each other and with the press.” 

Carlson made a detour into journalism in 1980, after getting 

her law degree from George 
2 Washington University. By 1987 
~ She was acting managing editor of 
3 the New Republic and joined TIME 
in 1988. As deputy bureau chief, 
she helps decide which events we 
« should cover. This week’s NATION 
story on the abuse of congressional 
privileges is one example. Some 
members of Congress have been 
grumbling that the episode is being 
overblown. Not so, insists Carlson. 
“It says something important 
about the cocoon of privilege that 
members of Congress live in.” 

You can sample Carlson’s in- 
terview technique in this week’s is- 
sue by reading her Q. and A. with 
veteran Manhattan prosecutor 
Linda Fairstein. With her new du- 
ties, Carlson has to apportion her 
reporting time more carefully than 
ever—even when keeping to her 
schedule means taking a bumpy flight. “I can’t say, ‘I'll catch up 
with you later,” ” she laughs. “I have to get on the plane and fly 
through thunder and lightning.” 
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Mr Custers Students Learn Math Fro 
Giants Twins And Pirates. 


G40 0 4 


Neighbor 


With a simple baseball card, Bill Cust 
has found a way to turn his students’ intere 
sports into a passion for math. 

A fifth grade teacher at Dabney Eleme 
tary School in Leesburg, Florida, Bill hit on 
simple but effective way to teach his studer 
important math skills. 

“Baseball cards provide infinite possibi 
for introducing and reinforcing virtually a 
skill in mathematics’ he explains. “They're 
motivators for the students, plus they capt 
the interest of the parents as well” 

Bill uses baseball cards in class throug 
the school year. Students double-check sta’ 
tics on the cards, learning fractions and per 
ages. The cards are also useful in teaching 
concepts of perimeter and area, not to men 
the real world lessons of free market trade « 
entrepreneurship. 

Every year we sponsor a schoolwide 
baseball card show? says Bill. “All the stud 
trade and purchase cards priced from a per 
on up. It’s a wonderful way to teach value 
the art of collecting” 

For this unique marriage between ma 
and our national pastime, State Farm is ho 
to present Bill with our Good Neighbor A 
The award includes a $5,000 contribution 
the Lake County Educational Foundatior 
help Bill establish his baseball card project 
other nearby schools. “Dabney Elementa 
a good neighbor, too’ says Bill, “and we w 
to share our good ideas with other schools 

In our book, that’s an all-star play. 
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The Good Neighbor Award was developed in cooperation with the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 
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[PANIES 


GRAPEVINE» 


By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Sidney Urquhart 





THE PUBLIC RELATIONS GUYS MADE ME DO IT 

CLARENCE THOMAS is fed up. He believes he was tarnished unfairly by the 
accusations of some Senators that he is evasive and unscholarly and that he dissem- 
bled when he claimed to have held no opinion on Roe v. Wade. But instead of criticiz- 
ing his accusers, Thomas blames his White House handlers. Says a sympathetic Re- 
publican who lobbied Senators on Thomas’ behalf: “The White House told him to 
suck up to people and run away from his views. But as he found out, that approach 
gets you nothing.” Not much respect, anyway. 


LONG ON POSITION, SHORT ON POWER 

WILLIAM REILLY’s unhappy too, and may jump ship. The Environmental 
Protection Agency director has been telling friends that he is tired of trying to do the 
right thing on clean air and other issues only to be stymied by more powerful Admin- 
istration free-marketeers like John Sununu and Richard Darman. President Bush 
admires Reilly’s grit. But Reilly complains that he is becoming the President’s envi- 
ronmental poster child and may have to leave to preserve his integrity. 


CATCHING SERIAL KILLERS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


How can police in towns separated by hundreds of miles tell when a roaming 
serial murderer or rapist is at work? The FBt will soon provide a key with its new 
Combined DNA Identification System (copis). The computer program provides a 
universal registry of DNA traces found in the blood and semen samples the attackers 
often leave behind. All forensic labs in the U.S. will be asked to use the FBI's system, 
so that no matter where a person’s DNA is tested, the record will be uniform. Using 
copis, authorities can tell if a faceless criminal has been detected elsewhere. 


FIRST WE’LL OPEN AN EMBASSY AT THE COPA 

Hear the one about the movie star who runs for President? No, not that one. 
Think salsa. Besides his string of hit albums (/n Search of America, Nothing but the 
Truth), RUBEN BLADES has appeared in The Milagro Beanfield War and Mo’ Better 
Blues. Now he may run for President of his native Panama. A committee called In 
Search of Panama has lined up 500 supporters so far. They say Blades has the ability, 
integrity and international prestige that isn’t found in many homegrown politicians. 
What’s more, he’s great at a party. 


WHO INVITED THIS GUY, ANY WAY? 

As the Soviet Union slips from superpower status, some folks in 
the Pentagon must be dying to yell “We won!” GENERAL MERRILL 
MC PEAK came close. Visiting Moscow recently, the Air Force Chief of 
Staff addressed several hundred top Soviet air force officers, who were 
hoping to hear his thoughts on adjusting to the postnuclear era. Instead, 
McPeak spent much of his time describing the brilliant performance of 
the U.S. Air Force in the gulf war before musing, “In war, defeat is a bet- 
ter instructor than victory.” O.K., so far. But then he added, “This is 
probably a Russian saying.” 


BIG JOHN HOPED THEY WOULD CAST BRUCE WILLIS 


With Wall Street powerhouse Salomon Brothers enmeshed in scandal, 
the forthcoming screen version of Liar’s Poker, Michael Lewis’ best-selling ac- 
count of life at the firm, is a hot ticket. Cameras are expected to roll next spring. 
But who will play fallen Salomon chairman John Gutfreund? Word is that 
MARLON BRANDO is being considered for the tough, cigar-chomping role, and 
James Spader for the freshman trainee based on Lewis. Warner Bros. says it’s too 
early to tell who'll get the casting call. 


—siPA 


JOHN MANTEL 
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He regrets following the script 
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Salomon's godfather vs. the real thing 
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Perk City 


Wonder why Congressi is sO so arrogant about bounced checks? Perhaps 
_ because its members are so used to the freebie life. 


By NANCY GIBBS 





embers of Congress expect 
to be called Honorable, 
but their claim to that hon- 
orifice is looking pretty 
flimsy. First came the 
check-bouncing scam, when investigators 
found that lawmakers wrote more 
8,000 rubber checks at their private bank 
last year, free of charge. Then came word 
of members’ stiffing the House restaurant, 
where prices are already dirt cheap. Sud- 
denly, talk-show comedians, radio deejays, 
newspaper editorialists and the mailman 
were all talking about exactly the same 
thing: How can members of Congress bal- 
ance a budget and spend tax dollars wisely 
when they can’t even balance their check- 
books or make good on their meal tabs? 
What could be a better invitation to civ- 
il-disobedience revolt than watching law- 
makers who earn $125,100 travel around 
the world for free, have massages in the 
House gym for free, have their cars parked 


‘ ee peaares 
mace! cnarge ate cheba etipaal” 
building. Though the practice is frowned 


upon, some have pictures for their homes 


framed as well. 


than | 


for free and have their tickets fixed, refus- 
ing to pay for the few perks that are not 
granted outright. “If ordinary people did 
that, they would be charged out the wa- 
zoo,” says C.T. Anderson, a bartender at 


Manuel’s Tavern in Atlanta, who has heard | 


plenty from his customers. * 
fed up.” 

Hoping it would all go away, House 
Speaker Tom Foley at first declared that 
check-bouncing privileges would be can- 
celed and members would be required to 


People are just 














Siapts calctartes to opulent dining 
rooms with crystal chandeliers and 
black-tie waiters. A chicken-salad 

sandwich costs $2.75, filet mignon 
$7.50. 





pay the same penalties as everyone else for 
overdrawing their accounts. But rather 
than blowing out to sea, the storm only 
gathered strength. Last week Republican 
Pat Roberts of Kansas and Democrat 
Mary Rose Oakar of Ohio revealed that 
roughly 300 legislators owed the main 
House restaurant and catering service 
more than $300,000, thereby confirming 
the charge that in Congress there is indeed 
a free lunch. 
With a flutter of contrition, House 

members voted 390-8 to shut down 


The Capitol physician 
provides immediate 
medical treatment for 
House and Senate 
members, and all 
prescriptions are free. 
Health insurance is 
provided by a group plan 
offered through Congress. 
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4 & None of your 
business. 
None of your damn 


business. 9 1] 


— DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
WHEN ASKED BY REPORTERS IF HE 
HAD BOUNCED ANY CHECKS 

























their private bank, which by this time had 
been dubbed B.C.C.L, the Bank of Cor- 
rupt Congressional Incumbents. Dozens of 
lawmakers came forward and admitted 





sional absentminded staffer as a sacrificial 
lamb. Refusing to release names of all the 
deadbeats, Foley referred the issue to the 
| House ethics committee. But that move 
also invited derision at the idea of the ethi- 
cally blind leading the ethically blind. It 
turns out at least some committee 
members, including the chairman, 
have been named in the scandal. 
The furor began when the 
General Accounting Office 
revealed that in one year 
alone, members of Congress 
bounced 8,331 checks—581 
for $1,000 or more—giving 
themselves, in effect, in- 
terest-free loans. Million- 
aire lawmakers, said in- 
vestigators, were among 
the worst offenders, but 





access to specially marked lots, which are 
free. 


writing bad checks, offering up the occa- | 











the habit was shared by Foley, majority 
leader Richard Gephardt and minority 
whip Newt Gingrich, which may help ex- 
plain the lack of enthusiasm for an investi- 
gation among any but the most novice 
Congressmen. “I wrote one check for in- 
sufficient funds,” said Gingrich, “and de- 
posited funds to cover it within 48 hours.” 
Period. 

In some cases, debts of $10,000 and 
more were rolled over month after month, 
with no penalties and no interest charged. 
Sergeant at arms Jack Russ, who is in 
charge of the House bank, bounced a 
check for $10,000 in 1989. Republican Phil 
Crane of Illinois announced that he had 
heard of one case where a member had 
bounced a single check for $23,000 in the 
House bank, while already owing $20,000. 

Those who were innocent of any cre- 
ative financial activity rushed to clear their 
names in a nasty spectacle of finger point- 
ing. Some asked for letters stating they had 
never committed any offense or for some 
official vindication. That turned out to be a 
bad idea for Democrat David Obey of Wis- 
consin, who demanded that Foley release a 
list of delinquent members in the hope that 
his name would be cleared. Instead, Obey 
discovered he too had bounced several 
checks for small amounts during a 12-day 
period. 

Other members would not, as they say, 
dignify the charges with a response. Ways 
and Means Committee chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski was particularly forthright, 
“None of your business,” he told reporters. 
“None of your damn business.” One of his 
staff members explained that Rostenkow- 
ski had never bounced a check but viewed 
any inquiries as “an intrusion into his pri- 
vate affairs.” An aide to Democrat Gus 
Savage of Illinois said, “We're not discuss- 
ing this at all with the press. If a reception- 
ist had answered the phone you never 
would have heard from me.” 

Majority leader Gephardt was at pains 


4 











to explain that lawmakers had been irre- 


| sponsible only with each other’s money, 


not the Treasury's. “The public should be 
aware that no taxpayer funds were used to 
cover insufficiencies,” he said. “The funds 
of other members of Congress were em- 
ployed to that end.” Meanwhile, Speaker 
Foley called the reporting on the story 
“hysterical” and observed that the vast ma- 
jority of the checks were for very small 
amounts. 

Which is, of course, utterly beside the 
point. All the posturing just ignored the 
symbolism. Members of Congress seemed 
in some cases to be genuinely surprised 
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é 4 No, Daddy, 

I didn’t. | can’t 
believe that even you 
are asking me 

about this. 5 5 


— PAT SCHROEDER, 
WHEN HER FATHER ASKED IF SHE HAD 
WRITTEN ANY BAD CHECKS 


at the rage the revelations unleashed. 
Why is everyone interested in this, they 
wondered, and not my views on the coup 
in Haiti? All of which served to confirm 
the impression of a body of lawmakers 
out of touch with the lives of their con- 
stituents and in the habit of placing 
themselves above the law. This is the 
Congress, after all, that defends affirma- 
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tive action and passes laws | 
banning racial discrimination 
in hiring but then exempts it- 
self from the same guidelines. 


the names of the check 
bouncers last week because 
Congress is not covered by 
the Freedom of Information 





Certainly it would be unfair 
to charge an entire institution 
with crimes committed by a 
few. But the real issue here is 
not about criminal behavior. It 
is about a congressional cul- 
ture of privilege and protec- 
tion that is entirely legal be- 
cause its members make its 
laws. And it is about how rep- 
resentatives go about doing 
their jobs when they are their 
| own employers. 

There is no shortage of ex- 
cuses from those who defend 
the privileges. Many lawmak- 
ers consider public service a 
personal sacrifice. If they were lawyers in 
private practice, they could make many 
times the salary they take home as legisla- 
tors. They are often required to maintain 
two homes, attend costly fund raisers for 
innumerable causes, live in an expensive 
city, work long hours and go begging to 
wealthy supporters for the money they 
need to keep their jobs for two more years. 
A cheap car wash may not seem much in 
return, 

But this culture of privilege, so stub- 
bornly protected, is not well suited to these 
hard times. When uninsured workers live 
in fear that one illness could wipe out their 
life savings, it is enraging to hear of the 











Who’s Sorry Now? 


It was impossible to get all A s chairman of the House Energy 
and Commerce Committee, Rep- 

resentative John Dingell has gained a 
reputation as Capitol Hill's fiercest— 
and most feared—watchdog on fiscal 
Act. prudence. His well-publicized investi- 
gations have focused on everything 
from wasteful military spending to sloppy accounting for 
federal research funds at universities. So whose name 
should be high on the list of congressional check bouncers? | through-the-window political 
Yes, John Dingell’s. 
The Michigan Democrat admitted writing nine checks 
that his House bank account could not cover during a five- 
week period in early 1990. All were inadvertent, he asserted 
through a spokesman, and were covered as soon as they were 
discovered. “It was an honest mistake,” said aide Dennis 
Fitzgibbons. “These bounced checks did not cost the taxpay- 
er any money. The overdrafts were voluntarily disclosed.” | didn’t,” she replied. “I can’t 
And what did the grand inquisitor himself have to say? 
No comment. 











even keep their checkbooks 

balanced,” said attorney Steve 
Adams of Naperville, Ill. “For 
God’s sake, who’s running the 
store?” Freshman Republican 
| James Nussle was back in lowa 
| eating at a local Pizza Hut with 
his family when a nearby diner 
asked if he planned to pay by 
check. Democrat Pat Schroe- 
der, who insists that she has 
not bounced any checks, says 
the furor “captures the brick- 
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mood, It shows you how angry 
people are with the incum- 
bents.” She was talking to her 
father on the telephone at the 
end of the week, and even he 
asked if she had been writing 
rubber checks. “No, Daddy, I 


believe that even you are ask- 
2 ing me about this.” 

But with the onset of a 
____} campaign season, everyone 








House pharmacy dispensing free prescrip- 
tion drugs, not to mention the private con- 
gressional ambulance that protects mem- 
bers from the urban nightmare of 
emergency-room gridlock. When families 
who know how to squeeze a dollar until the 
eagle screams still cannot find the money 
for a haircut, the House barber takes on a 
special symbolic weight. When young fam- 
ilies cannot get a mortgage on a house, the 
idea of free loans to lawmakers is bound to 
rankle. 

Those members of Congress who ven- 
tured back to their districts got an earful 
last week. “They're supposed to be making 
policy for the United States, and they can’t 





will be asking, as lawmakers | 
are bound to learn in the months to come. 
No event could have better breathed life 
into the call for limiting the number of 
terms a Congressman can serve, a proposal 
that refuses to die and is bound to land on 
ballots next fall. But for what it was worth, 
legislators could take some small comfort 
in the fact that few people could claim to 
be perfectly clean. The culture of special 
privilege, it turns out, is so pervasive that 
those using the House bank included not 
only members and their staffs but also 
journalists who cover Capitol Hill. Maybe 
it’s time to move the nation’s capital to 
Omaha. —Reported by Ann Blackman and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 








Wholesale Politics 









ted to each legislator for office expenses (which 
includes travel and staff salaries as well as sup- 


plies). The trouble is that no one checks to 


make sure the merchandise is being used for le- 








N eed a crystal ice bucket for the office? The price isn’t bad: 
just $83. How about a handsome garment bag? Only 
$197.50, compared with $395 at a typical luggage shop. A Po- 
laroid Spectra camera will run you $99.57. Buy one at a Wash- 
ington camera store, and you'll pay $174.99. 

These items are not your run-of-the-mill office supplies. 
But then, you probably aren’t a regular shopper at the House 
and Senate stationery stores. These emporiums stock, along 
with paper clips and legal pads, an array of merchandise that 

would look odd sitting atop a legislative aide’s 
desk: pewter serving trays, crystal candlesticks, 
leather wallets, china vases, silk neckties and 
much more. All at rock-bottom, wholesale 
prices. 
The public can browse through these stores, 
located in the basement of the House and Sen- 
ate office buildings. But only Senators, Congressmen and mem- 
bers of their staffs flashing proper I.D. are allowed to buy. Items 
can be paid for in cash or charged to the lawmaker’s account, in 
which case the cost is then deducted from a fixed amount allot- 


gitimate official purposes. Customers who buy 

items for personal use are supposed to say so— 
and be charged 10% extra. In practice, few volunteer to pay the 
surcharge. “Do you really think people are buy- 
ing crystal champagne flutes for the office?” 
asks an aide to a House leader. “Those things 
make great wedding gifts,” 

To some bemused observers, the situation is 
reminiscent of the Soviet Union before the col- (=: 
lapse of the Communist Party. Average Soviet 
citizens used to grumble at the special access party apparatchiks 
had to stores selling merchandise in scarce supply for everybody 

else. Capitol Hill shoppers aren't quite so pam- 
pered, but they still have a major perk. Taxpay- 
ers may never know if they are footing the bill 
for personal items, since it is up to every law- 
maker to follow the rules. But at the very least, 
tax dollars are supporting two bustling shops 
that give a big price break to a select few. . 
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‘THE 1992 


DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

IS $291 
BILLION 
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: Deferrse Budget Proyect, bonathan Dean 
Hobnes 


If all these 


programs 
were cut today, 


would be saved 
in 1992, 
leaving a 
defense 
udget of 
$246 billion 


This $45 billion 
could be used 
for some 

combination 


~ $4.6 b. Strategic Defense initiative 
$4.8 b. B-2 Stealth bomber 


— $2.4 b. Sepwolt 
$2.8 b. ¢ cy 
+ $30 b. Withdrawal 


of 100,000 U.S, 
| troops from Europe 

















DEFENSE 


Much Less Than 
Meets the Eye 





By slashing the nuclear arms arsenal, 
Bush triggers a debate over whether the 
military budget is still too big. But even 
drastic cuts would not produce a windfall. 


«. reducing 
the projected 
— $279 billion 


«+. increasing 
the $83 billion 
health 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


toking a hot debate over the defense 

budget was certainly not George 

Bush’s intention when he an- 
nounced his bold plans for slashing nuclear 
arms. But his initiative is already spurring 
critics in and out of Congress to ask more 
insistently than ever why the nation needs 
to spend nearly $300 billion a year, and 
continue to buy some superexpensive high- 
tech weapons, if the worldwide face-off 
with the Soviet Union is rapidly becoming 
a memory. With Mikhail Gorbachev an- 
nouncing major cuts in the Soviet nuclear 
arsenal at week’s end to match, and possi- 
bly exceed, the U.S. reductions, and with 
Democratic presidential candidates step- 
ping up their campaigns, the questioning is 
sure to grow in intensity and decibel level. 

Some preliminary skirmishing got un- 
der way last week when a Senate-House 
conference committee began considering 
the $291 billion defense authorization bill 
for the fiscal year that began Oct. 1. It im- 
mediately became obvious that Bush's 
initiative had strengthened the hand of 
House conferees who want to cancel the 
B-2 bomber program after the 15 now on 
order are delivered and to put up only a bit 
more than half the $5.2 billion the Admin- 
istration requested for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. The Air Force did not help 
the B-2’s cause by admitting that in a July 
flight test the Stealth bomber proved to be 
embarrassingly unstealthy. Fundamental- 
ly, the problem is that many legislators 
consider the B-2 and sp1 to be anti-Soviet 
systems that are rapidly losing whatever 
justification they ever had. The lawmakers 
are not buying Pentagon efforts to portray 
both as being useful in a conflict with a 
country like Iraq. 

More important, Democrats are in- 
creasingly talking about reopening the so- 
called budget summit agreement of last 
year. Congressional Democrats once re- 
garded the agreement as a triumph, be- 
cause it forced Bush into abandoning his 
pledge not to raise taxes. But they have 
come to see it instead as an albatross that 
they helped hang around their own necks, 
because it prevents them from slashing 
military appropriations further and using 
the money to expand domestic social pro- 
| grams. Under the agreement, cuts in de- 
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fense, or any other broad category of 

spending, below the ceilings already estab- 

lished through fiscal 1993, can only be used 
to reduce the budget deficit. 

It is far too late for any substantial revi- 
sion of the fiscal 1992 budget. Bush’s aides 
predict that the conference committee will 
as usual split the difference on the B-2 and 
spI. That would mean ordering a few more 
bombers and funding a modest version of 
the missile shield somewhere between the 
House figure of $3.5 billion and the Sen- 
ate’s $4.6 billion. As for the budget agree- 
ment, it has been written into a statute, the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990. To make 
sweeping changes would require passage 
of a new law, and Bush almost certainly 
would cast a veto that his opponents could 
not override. There is no sign that the 
Democrats are willing now to force such a 
futile showdown. 

But both sides are 
bracing themselves for a 
knockdown battle begin- 
ning in January, when 
Bush presents his budget 
plans for fiscal 1993. 
Democrats, possibly with 
some Republican sup- 
port, will make deter- 
mined attempts to kill 
weapons systems, lower 
| troop levels, and reduce 
spending below the cuts 
the Administration al- 
ready plans. They also 
will look for—and may- 
be invent—loopholes in 
the Budget Enforcement 
Act that would permit 
transfer of funds to so- 
cial programs. For exam- 
ple, they might try to re- 
define as “defense” 
spending some types of 
environmental outlays. 
“There will be a major assault on the budget 
agreement,” predicts an aide to Secretary of 
Defense Dick Cheney. “Word inside the 
shop is that if all else remains equal, we're in 
for a budget free fall.” 

One reason is partisan politics. An at- 
tack on Bush for devoting far too much 
time and effort to foreign policy and too 
much money to defense while scandalously 
neglecting the nation’s multifarious do- 
mestic worries—housing, education, drug 
abuse, racial conflict—is swiftly becoming 
the dominant theme of the Democratic 
presidential campaign. To make a dent in 
any of these problems, goes the argument, 
will require a major infusion of money, and 
the defense budget is the best place to get 
the bucks. 

In fact, the Democrats are heavily over- 
estimating the potential savings from such 
steps as bringing home even more troops 
from Western Europe than the 100,000 the 
Administration contemplates transferring 

















Stateside. Some polls indicate that cutting | 


defense may not be quite as popular as the 
Democrats think, either. In a TIME/CNN 
poll by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, large 
majorities of those surveyed wanted to 
bring U.S. troops home from Korea (74%) 
as well as Western Europe (60%). But on 
the broader question of whether the nation 
should “make large-scale cutbacks in de- 
fense spending,” they said no by 54% to 


| 42%. Even so, the idea of switching spend- 


ing from defense to domestic programs is 
one of the few horses the Democrats have, 
and they intend to ride it for all it is 
worth—and then some. 

Partisanship, though, is far from the 
whole story. There is a genuine need to re- 
shape the U.S. armed forces for a post- 
cold war world, and a perfectly legitimate 
question as to how much spending, how 
many soldiers and what types of weapons 





The B-2 Stealth bomber, hurt by its unstealthy performance in a July flight test 


are required. After dropping 11.3% in just 
ended fiscal 1991, the Pentagon budget un- 
der the Bush Administration’s plans would 
go down an average of 3% (after adjust- 
ment for inflation) in each of the follow- 
ing five years. Outlays would drop from 
around 5% of gross national product 
now to 3.6%, the lowest figure since be- 
fore World War II; the number of men and 


| women in uniform would shrink from 2 


million to 1.6 million. 

Drastic as these cuts seem, Les Aspin, 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee and hardly an enemy of the 
Pentagon, argues that they respond only to 
the dwindling of the Soviet menace that 
had occurred by the beginning of this year, 
after the 1989 anticommunist revolutions 
in Eastern Europe and the subsequent de- 
mise of the Warsaw Pact. The plans, says 
Aspin, do not take account of the still more 
pronounced lessening of the threat that 
has occurred since the failed coup in Au- 








gust and the splintering of the Soviet 
Union that has followed. 

Such thinking is likely to gain force in 
the wake of Gorbachev's Saturday re- 
sponse to Bush’s nuclear initiatives. The 
Soviet President, who telephoned Bush 
at Camp David to give him a 20-minute 
preview of his proposals, followed the 
U.S. in taking strategic bombers off alert 
and moving their nuclear weapons into 
warehouses. Gorbachev also followed 


| Bush in scrapping tactical nuclear mis- 


siles, land based as well as naval. In addi- 
tion, he proposed negotiations to reduce 
the number of remaining strategic weap- 
ons by half, while at the same time an- 
nouncing that from now on Soviet mobile 
missiles would be kept stationary. The 
Soviet leader further announced a one- 
year moratorium on nuclear tests and 
called on others to follow suit. 

Beyond that, the So- 
viets are even more ea- 
ger than the Democratic 
Party to switch massive 
resources from the de- 
fense establishment to 
the civilian economy. 
Deputy Defense Minis- 
ter Pavel Grachev told a 
parliamentary commit- 
tee last week that the 
armed forces might be 
cut almost in half, to 2 
million to 2.5 million 
people, by 1994. His 
boss, Yevgeni Shaposh- 
nikov, later said firm 
plans call for mustering 
out only 700,000 of the 
present roughly 4 mil- 
lion. But he added that 
“further cuts are not ex- 
cluded depending on 
the military-political sit- 
uation in the world”— 
presumably meaning, in part, what the 
U.S. does. 

The Bush Administration insists that 
the dwindling of the Soviet threat is being 
at least partly offset by a rising danger of 
more regional wars like the Persian Gulf 
conflict, fought against countries that are 
rapidly acquiring tanks, ballistic missiles, 
chemical weapons and other modern 
arms. Thus, it contends, the fairly drastic 
cuts it already has scheduled are the most 
that can be prudently made. That line 
might offset the Democrats’ attack well 
enough to keep the odds heavily in favor 
of Bush’s re-election. But even that will 
not end the debate—far from it. The seri- 
ous questions about the size, structure 
and cost of the U.S. armed forces will not 
be solved during a year of heated partisan 
rhetoric. But they can—and should—be 
debated not only through Election Day 


900 


| but far beyond. —Reported by Michael Duffy 


and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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How do you improve on 
the car that became a symbol 
for quality in America? 


You make it better. 








The New LeSabre 


Buick LeSabre has earned an enviable 
reputation for quality. Of course, that didn't 
stop the people at Buick from striving to 
make LeSabre even better. 





Safer 

The new LeSabre offers the safety of 
optional anti-lock brakes (ABS), as well as a 
standard driver-side air bag 

Roomier 

The 6-passenger LeSabre now gives you 
even more front headroom and rear 
legroom. And the spacious trunk 
is easily accessible, thanks to the 


ingenious new low liftover design. 


Quieter 

LeSabre’s aerodynamic shape is designed 
to please both your eyes and ears. Wind noise 
is reduced to a whisper, while special 
acoustical insulation al! but banishes road 
noise from the interior 

More Powerful 

The LeSabre’s 3800 V6 engine now offers 
even more horsepower. Yet it gets an EPA 
estimate of 18 mpg city/28 highway. 

To learn more about the qualities that 
make the new Buick LeSabre even better, 

please call 1-800-531-1115. 
Or better yet, see your Buick 
dealer for a test drive today. 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 


In America. 


1991 GM Corp. All rights reserved 
LeSabre is a registered trademark of GM Ci 
Buckle up. 




















Adapting ‘To Change Isnt Easy. 
Maybe That's Why So Many 
Insurance Companies Dont Ewen'Iry. 


Adapting to change isa fact of life. Even for an insurance company. Because 
today, insurance can't protect you unless it can change. 

For that reason, Mutual of Omaha offers a comprehensive approach that 
allows you to draw from our full line of life, health, disability, group and small 
business insurance, and investment services. And individually tailor them to adapt 
to your needs as they change throughout your life. 

Sound too good to be true? Well, it’s not business as usual. But it is what you'd 
expect from a company with a history of concern for our changing world. 

Look into it. Because if your insurance company hasn't changed in years, 


+)! . . 
maybe its time to change your Insurance company. 


MutualOmaha 
Companies 


Protecting You In Ways No One EverThought Of Before: 








OUR HOUSE RULES, 


If youre buying or building a house, set high standards. Standards that will not only 
make the house more energy efficient but will ensure a comfortable home. In short 
Good Cents’ standards. Here are just few things to look for in your new home 











We suggest R-30 insulation for the attic, R-13 for the walls and R-11 for floors 


Cover Up. A Comforting 


Thought. 
High-efficiency 
heating and cool 









Most homes have insulation, but Good Cents 
standards go beyond. You'll find our R-values 
gee higher than industry standards. 






i i) So your energy stays inside, ing can give youa 
¥ 5 . 
Fs ey where you can use it totally new level of 





comlort. Because if 





Twice The Pane Relief. 


The benefits of double-paned 
(thermal) windows are clear. 





your home meets 
Good Cents stand 
ards, your heating 








saytr 1 PENS a2 
The extra glass keeps heat and cooling system 






inside during the winter and 
outside in the summer. And 
since they cut down on infiltration, 


is able to keepa 
constant temperature 
throughout your home 
they also keep dust and noise out too. And it will also keep you from paying for 


more electricity than you need. \ 
Shoot The Breeze. — 


When it comes to caulking or weatherstripping, a 
- rT 


there are areas that are sometimes overlooked ; - 
eee I 
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For example, where the walls and the floors meet. 


Or the areas around windows and doors. If not sealed 
a m properly, these openings can cause a draft. And So there's your guide to buying or building a 


Good Cents home. It's a higher standard but 
worth it Because Good Cents homes not only 














as a result, keep your home from feeling cozy. 
















These areas can be easily sealed with weatherstripping or save you money on your energy bills, they 

caulking. That way = i . make your home feel more comfortable, as 
idon't : => arule. So ask fora Good Gents home when 

‘O ») y 

lial you're ready to build or buy: 





get a breeze unless 
you open a window. 


©1991 Georgia Power Co 
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The nominee put up a spirited, gutsy defense 


America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


The Case 
Against Gates 


hen he nominated Robert Gates to be director of Cen- 

tral Intelligence five months ago, President Bush said he 
was counting on the CIA to help America “maintain its role as 
the leader of the free world.” 

The phrase had an anachronistic ring, as though the very 
subject of the nation’s spy agency caused Bush to slip back into 
the vocabulary of the cold war. That would be natural enough. 
After all, no American institution is more closely identified 
with the 40-year struggle to stop the spread of communism 
and Soviet influence around the world. Whether American 
agents were restoring the Shah of Iran to the Peacock Throne 
in the ’50s, organizing an invasion of Cuba in the ’60s, or ap- 
plying the Reagan Doctrine in Angola, Nicaragua and Af- 
ghanistan in the ’80s, their real target was the Soviet Union. 

Now the U.S.S.R. is itself a Third World country, appeal- 
ing for American largesse. The new chief of the foreign branch 
of the KGB, Yevgeni Primakov, even offered last week to en- 
gage in joint ventures with the CIA, 

lo justify its continued existence, the agency must both re- 
duce and redirect its clandestine activities. Before retiring as 
director at the end of the summer, William Webster began 
shifting resources toward fighting terrorism, the narcotics 
trade, nuclear proliferation and other threats that loom large 
in the post—cold war era. 

In the past, it was the agency’s directorate of operations 
that tended to draw public scrutiny and occasional dismay. For 
example, the last time television audiences were treated to a 
lengthy official probe of the CIA was in the mid-1970s, when 
committees on Capitol Hill exposed a variety of bizarre plots 
to “destabilize” pro-Moscow regimes and “terminate with ex- 
treme prejudice” leftists and revolutionaries. But even when 
American citizens objected to specific capers or methods, few 
challenged the need for covert action. 

The Gates nomination has triggered a controversy that has 
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little to do with the sometimes ugly, even bloody, but neces- 
sary business that case officers transact in the back alleys of 
the world. At issue is the way bureaucrats behave toward one 
another at the home office in Langley, Va. 

The agency’s middle name is Intelligence, which Webster 
(Noah, not William) defines as “the faculty of understand- 
ing.” A crucial task of a CIA analyst is to figure out what is hap- 
pening in some corner of the globe so that if the President de- 
cides to dispatch American diplomats, aid officials, Marines 
or spooks, he will know what he, and they, are getting into, and 
what the consequences are likely to be. 

Noteven the estimated $30 billion a year that the U.S. spends 
on intelligence can buy a crystal ball. Good analysts are purvey- 
ors not of predictions but of reality checks, of correctives to their 
superiors’ prejudices, misperceptions or wishful thinking. That 
means working in an atmosphere of freewheeling discourse. 

To an admirable and largely unappreciated degree, the CIA 
has managed to preserve a tradition of intellectual freedom. 
During the McCarthy period in the 50s, when red-baiting Con- 
gressmen were able to drum out of the State Department For- 
eign Service officers who were insufficiently passionate in their 
anticommunism, the agency used its special claim to secrecy to 
make itself a sanctuary for independent-minded experts. 

It has always been an important part of the director’s job to 
protect the agency, whether from congressional pressures to 
tailor the intelligence “product” to conform with political 
fashion or from leading questions intended to elicit answers 
that confirm the policy preferences of the White House. 

Testifying before the Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, a number of Gates’ former colleagues have charged 
that as a senior official of the agency during the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, he corrupted the very essence of intelligence. 
They cited numerous instances in which they believed Gates 
leaned on analysts to stretch available evidence in support of 
several suspicions: that the Soviets were behind the 1981 as- 
sassination attempt on the Pope, that the Gorbachev reforms 
were merely a tactical retreat, and that the Kremlin had a mas- 
ter plan to deny the U.S. access to critical natural resources in 
Africa and elsewhere. 

The witnesses made a generally persuasive case that during 
the most ideological Administration in modern times, Gates was 
part of an agency leadership that enforced a kind of political cor- 
rectness on the way information was assessed and presented. 

Gates’ supporters on the committee—all Republicans— 
tried with more ingenuity than success to discredit the most dam- 
aging testimony. Gates then put up a spirited, gutsy defense of 
his own, earning respect from several Senators—all Demo- 
crats—who will still probably vote against his confirmation. At a 
press conference Friday, Bush joined the fray, denouncing the 
critics for having “accused this good man of the worst kind of 
sin” an analyst can commit. Bush then remarked pointedly that 
he should know, since he is not only “the ultimate consumer” 
of intelligence but was once the principal producer as well. 

Bush’s reminder of his own tenure at the agency hardly 
clinches the debate over Gates. In 1976, when Bush was direc- 
tor, conservatives in Congress and in the Republican Party 
were savaging the Cia for supposedly underestimating the So- 
viet military menace. As a sop to the right and a demoralizing 
slap at the professionals on his own staff, Bush allowed a panel 
of outsiders, deliberately stacked with hard-liners, to second- 
guess the agency’s findings. Not surprisingly, the result was a 
depiction of Soviet intentions and capabilities that seemed ex- 
treme at the time and looks ludicrous in retrospect. 

If not a sin, that episode was certainly a lapse in Bush’s 
stewardship of the intelligence process—and a precedent for 
the trouble that now afflicts his own nominee for the post. = 
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IMMIGRATION 


Give Me Your Rich, Your Lucky... 


Inthe m the most sweeping policy re revision in 25 years, the U.S. will welcome i increasing 
numbers of Europeans and well-heeled foreigners 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


u Wen-shuo, a Taiwanese stu- 
dent, will be finishing medical 
school next year at UCLA. After 
that, he would like to remain in the U.S. So 
would many foreign residents. But Wu has 
an edge: cash, and lots of it. Under one 
provision of the sweeping new immigration 
law that took effect last week, permanent 
residency can go to investors who put at 
least $1 million—or half that in rural or de- 
pressed areas—into an American business 
that employs 10 or more workers. So, Wu, 
22, is injecting $1.1 million, which he got 
mostly from his family, into a new gas sta- 
tion and car wash in Chula Vista, Calif. Da- 
vid Liang, a San Diego real estate broker 
who led Wu to the investment, claims there 
are plenty of other prospective Americans 
ready to plunk down their money for a fast 
track to permanent residency, the major 
step toward citizenship. *° ‘This is only my 
first project,” he says. “If it turns out well, I 
have 11 other people who would like me to 
help them get a business started here.” 
It may be time to expand the plaque at 
the base of the Statue of Liberty that bears 
the famous lines by Emma Lazarus: “Give 
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me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses...” These days the call is also out 
for your skilled, your rich and your lucky. 
That change is the result of a law that went 
into effect this month, the Immigration 
Act of 1990, the most fundamental revision 
of immigration policy since the 1965 law, 
which opened the door to large numbers of 
non-Europeans. At a time when America 
is losing ground in the global economic 
competition, the new law represents a ma- 
jor shift in philosophy about who should 
get permanent residency, the “green card” 
status that makes immigrants cligible for 
full citizenship in five years. The old system 
stressed family reunification: 90% of slots 
went to the relatives of earlier arrivals. 
Now brainpower and purchasing power 
will also count. 

Investor slots like the one that Wu 
hopes to fill—10,000 each year under the 
new law—are only part of the story. The 
law also creates more openings for immi- 
grants from Europe through a so-called 
lottery that has thousands of applicants 
scrambling for a chance at legal residency. 
Other reforms will almost triple, from 
54,000 to 140,000, the number of skilled 
workers who can enter the U.S. legally 
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each year because American employers 
sponsor them. As a result, businesses and 
universities will have a greatly expanded 
chance to import professionals they cannot 
find at home. The growth of the U.S. labor 
force is expected to slow over the coming 
decade, which will make more room for 
skilled foreign workers—especially in 
fields that are expected to show the great- 
est shortages, like engineering, mathemat- 
ics, chemistry and physics. 

The new policy brings the U.S. in line 
with other nations, like Canada and Austra- 
lia, that have long been luring the best and 
the brightest. “Virtually every other country 
reviews its immigrant applications based on 
skills,” says former Colorado Governor 
Richard Lamm, co-author of The /mmigra- 
tion Time Bomb. “We're the only country in 
the world that brings in whole generations 
of poor people every year.” The Federal 
Government estimates that investor visas 
will generate $10 billion over the next five 
years. That sum will only be raised if at least 
3,000 investors enter the country each year. 
By mid-September, immigration officials 
had received only 100 preliminary applica- 
tions. Some argue that the policy also 
threatens some cherished notions about | 


Brewing Up Some Business 

For Texas 
—aee eee 
Without the immigration reform bill, Bel- 
gian-born beermaker Pierre Celis, 66, 
would probably never have launched his 
new brewery near Austin. By his esti- 
mate, the Celis Brewery should cost $7.5 
million before the first pale beer starts to 
flow, a sum he says he would not have in- 
vested without the assurance that he 
could stay in the U.S. to supervise the 
business. 

If the project lives up to Celis’ expecta- 
tions, he could be a model of how the new 
law can help the U.S. economy. The plan 
is to use American ingredients to produce 
a Belgian-style white beer that will com- 
pete with imported beers. Meanwhile, the 
city of Austin gets jobs, a potential tourist 
attraction and a local beer—something it 
has not had since 1878. Celis finds Texas 
appealing because it is well located for 
shipping to both coasts, not to mention 
that the Lone Star State has plenty of beer 
drinkers. w 











fairness. “The whole impli- 
cation is that if you're poor 

- 6 € New law 
and uneducated, America [9 
doesn’t want you,” com- 


plains Peter Schey, director 
of the Center for Human 
Rights and Constitutional 
Law in Los Angeles. 

That might be true if the 
poor were being excluded to 
make room for the privi 
leged. In fact, the new law is 
accommodating both rich 
and poor by expanding the 
total pool of legal aliens, 
from more than 500,000 an- 
nually to 700,000 for each of 
the next three years. The im- 
pact on the ethnic makeup 
and economic level of new 
arrivals will be limited at 
first. In keeping with policies set in 1965, the 
great majority of newcomers will still be the 
relatives of people who are legal residents, 
regardless of their economic circumstances. 

For European immigrants, whose num- 
bers have fallen off sharply in recent years, 
the law represents a long-awaited shot at a 
visa. From 1955 to 1964, 50% of all new 
Americans came from Europe. By 1989, 
that figure was down to 8%, while 29% ar- 
rived from Asia and 56% from Canada, 
Mexico, Central America and the Caribbe 
an. To avoid charges that whites are again 
being favored over Hispanics, blacks and 
Asians, the new law increases the number 
of slots for family members of aliens, which 
will largely benefit non-Europeans (from 
446,000 to 520,000), while providing 40,000 
visas in each of the first three years to na- 


A Chance in the Irish 
: 
Sweepstakes 
Se Se ee See 
When Fiona McConnell, 24, came to the 
U.S. from Ireland five years ago, she had a 
one-year visa. Now she is an illegal alien, 
working as a nanny in New York City. 
Which is why she plans to travel this week 
o Arlington, Va., to mail her application 
for one of the visa slots set aside for Irish 
nationals under the new law. If she gets 
a green card, McConnell says, “I could go 
to school or get a better job.” Given her 
present status, McConnell does not have 
health insurance. In an emergency she 
would have to depend upon the collections 
that are regularly taken up at Irish pubs 
around the city. Because of the danger of 
being identified at airport customs as an il- 
legal alien, she has been back to Ireland 
only once since coming to the U.S. “When 
I went through Immigration at Kennedy 
Airport, I was shaking,” she recalls. But as 
far as she’s concerned, the hardships of the 
illegal life have been worth it. Says she: 
“America is a great country to be in.” a 








Under one provision of the law 

10,000 visas will be issued to those 

willing to invest at least $1 million 
($500,000 in rural or 
depressed areas) in an 
American business that 
creates at least 10 jobs. 
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HOW TO GET A GREEN CARD 


aises the number 
Afterward the number w 


of immigrants from 500.0% 
| be 675,000 


mail no earlier 
than Oct. 14, 
and visas will 


on a first- 


come, first- 
served basis. 
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tives of 34 countries, most of them in Eu- 
rope, whose nationals had lost ground. 
They, in turn, will be able to petition for 
the entry of family members they left back 
home. 

These visas will be distributed by an un 
usual method: the winners will be the first 
40,000 qualifying people whose applica- 
tions are received after midnight on 
Oct. 14 at a post-office box in Arlington, 
Va. Immigrants and their lawyers are con- 
verging on Arlington to dump thousands 
of applications directly at the post office. 
About 40% of the slots are reserved for 
people from Ireland, which reflects not 
only the clout of Massachusetts Senator 
Edward Kennedy but also recognition of 
the problem posed by the presence of as 
many as 100,000 illege il Irish immigrants, 


10 700,000 annually during the first 


The legislation will provide 40,000 
visas to natives of 34 countries that 
were shortchanged in recent years. 
Applications must be =i by 


be distributed y. 








The visa 
been dubbed 
sweepstakes—has enter- 
prising immigrants filling 
out hundreds of applica- 
tions in the hope of im- 
proving their chances. 
Fears that revealing their 
names and addresses will 
make them vulnerable to 
arrest and deportation 
have been muted because 
the names are being col- 
lected by the State Depart- 


lottery—it’s 
the Irish 


ment, not the immigration 
service, and because an 


earlier lottery of this kind 
did not result in sweeps. 

In Boston and New 
York City bars, Irish hope- 
fuls hand out hundreds of 
applications to friends and ask their help 
in completing them. “I plan to fill out at 
least a thousand applications,” said Jo- 
anne O'Connell, who was at Stephen's 
Green Pub in Queens, N.Y., last week, 
helping other Irish immigrants with their 
forms. “It’s worth it.” 

Not content to wait another 25 years be- 
fore it comes to terms with the question 
again, Congress has decided to review im- 
migration quotas every three years. If the 
new law really widens the American talent 
pool, a further shift in favor of the skilled 
and wealthy is likely. In addition to the peo- 
ple with a dream of succeeding here, Amer- 
ica wants the people who have already suc- 
ceeded at home. —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and Moira M. O'Donnell and Andrea 
Sachs/New York 
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Funny; it doesnt 


The name is familiar. After all, this is 
a Honda. 

And its beauty is natural.’ The almost 
perfect shape of the new Civic EX Sedan 
was formed by hours of wind tunnel tests. 

The lines are so smooth that the wind 
hardly notices them. Much attention was 
paid to the space inside the car, however. 
There's more of it. 

In fact, there’s more car. Both the car 
length and wheelbase are longer. So the 
new Civic Sedan rides better. 

A vastly improved suspension system 
contributes to the better ride. It’s attached 
to a wider, stronger and more rigid body. 
A body that will last longer, too. Because 
more corrosion safeguards are built in. 

You will find soft touches inside the 
car. The carpeting is plush and thick, even 
in the trunk. There are no sharp edges 
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EX model shown and dexrited 


anywhere. Everything's rounded and feels 
right. Seats are firm where they should be 
and supportive all over. Controls are easy 
to see and reach. And overhead a power 
operated moonroof glides open or tilts up 
for fresh air ventilation. 

And it’s quieter in there. Windows fit 
more flush than ever for less wind noise. 
Fewer holes had to be cut into the body 
for mechanical cables to pass through 
because there are very few cables. Silent 
electric wires power the instruments. 

And it’s safer in there. The doors now 
have stronger internal bracing. New seat 
belt designs keep the belts ughter when 
necessary. You can adjust the position 
of the upper belt. ——s 

The new Civic Sedan 
has an airbag on the 
driver's side. 
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look like a Civic. 


Gold plated circuits assure its readiness. 
Like in all luxury cars. 

Driving the car is yet another luxury. 
Rattles and squeaks don't exist. You feel 
in control. You sense immediately what 
the road is telling you through the power 
assisted steering, 


Should your senses tell you to quickly 


stop the car, the four-wheel disc brakes 
complemented by our anti-lock braking 
system help do just that. 

‘The new engine produces a different 
sensation. Actually, the engine itself is 
sensational. It knows to breathe more air 
as it works harder to produce more power. 








Just like you would. 

When you step on the accelerator, 
the engine computer directs valves inside 
each cylinder to open farther. That lets in 
more air and fuel from the fuel injection 
system. And makes more horsepower. 

‘The valves don't open as wide during 
normal driving at slower engine speeds. 
Which makes for more efficiency. 

The whole process is called variable 
valve timing, usually reserved for very 
expensive luxury cars. Which puts it right 
at home in our new luxury car. 

Except for one word. After all, this is 


aCivic. PACERS 


‘The new Civic Sedan 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


~Nation 


Test Case foraGay Cause _ 


Pete Wilson vetoes an antibias bill, dashing hopes for new 
laws banning discrimination based on sexual orientation 


By NANCY GIBBS 


mong the items hurled at California 
Governor Pete Wilson last week were 
oranges (he caught one and threw it back), 
eggs and ugly epithets, “Liar! Coward! 
Shame! Shame!” cried the protesters at 


Stanford, where Wilson was delivering a 
speech marking the university’s centennial. 
Surrounded by police in riot gear, he 


plunged through a 10-minute address, un- 
heard by much of the audience of 4,000 
over the catcalls of 300 protesters from 
gay-rights groups like Queer Nation and 
ACT up. Over the clamor, Wilson offered 
the observation that “this is neither the 
time nor the place for fascist tactics.” 

It was a week of rage in California, as 
gay activists smashed windows in govern- 
ment buildings, torched the California flag 
and burned Wilson in effigy. The Gover- 
nor had betrayed them, the protesters de- 
clared, when he announced that he was ve- 
toing AB101, a bill designed to protect 
homosexuals from job discrimination. Wil- 
son, who won his office with the help of gay 
support, had indicated in April that he 
would sign the legislation. But last week, 
after receiving 100,000 letters from impas- 
sioned conservatives urging him to scrap 
the bill, he changed his mind. 

The legislation would have allowed 
gays who believe they have been discrimi- 
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Outraged activists, crying betrayal, burn the state flag during a protest in San Francisco 


nated against to seek penalties against em- 
ployers through the state fair employment 
and housing department. The law current- 
ly applies to victims of bias on the grounds 
of race, gender, age or physical disability; 
AB101 would simply have added “sexual 
orientation” to the list. Businesses that em- 
ploy fewer than five people would be ex- 
empt, as would religious organizations. 
But the legislation would have covered 
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more than 80% of the state’s employees. 

Wilson's veto sent a chill through civil 
rights activists across the country. Four 
other states—Hawaii, Wisconsin, Massa 
chusetts and Connecticut—have passed 
broad antidiscrimination laws, and a na- 
tional bill is pending before Congress. 
Gays had viewed California, as the coun- 
try’s most populous state and a leader in 
civil rights legislation, as a critical test case. 

Though polls last week found that 62% 
of Californians wanted Wilson to sign the 
bill, he justified his decision on the grounds 
that it would unleash lawsuits, stifle job 
creation and unduly burden businesses. 
Gays were already protected from dis- 
crimination, he said, under the privacy 
clause of the state constitution. Each year 
the department of fair employment and 
housing handles more than 10,000 com- 
plaints, roughly one-quarter of which end 
up in court. 

But there was something disingenuous 
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in Wilson's objections. Proponents of 
AB101 point out that similar laws have not 
led to endless litigation in other states. In 
Wisconsin during the past 10 years, just 
over 500 cases have been filed, or less than 
1% of all discrimination complaints in that 
state. A California senate judiciary-com- 
mittee analysis found that few of the state’s 
10,000 complaints actually resulted in ex- 
pensive hearings or litigation. During each 
of the past three years, records show, the 
fair employment and housing commission 
has decided fewer than 20 cases, and half 
of them came down in the employer's 
favor. 

The real reason for the veto had more 
to do with Wilson’s political fortunes. The 
Governor has known for some time that he 
was in trouble with the G.o.P. right wing, 
which has been twitching over his decision 
last summer to raise taxes $7 billion. Wil- 
son’s support of abortion rights opens him 
to charges of being against traditional fam- 
ily values, Also threatened is Senator John 
Seymour, whom Wilson appointed to take 
his seat when he was elected Governor last 
year. Seymour faces a tough challenge for 
re-election from conservative Republican 
William Dannemeyer, a strong opponent 
of gay rights. By vetoing the bill, Wilson 
may have hoped to steal some of Danne- 
meyer’s thunder and appease the right 
wing in one stroke. 

Some political analysts think Wilson 
may have his sights fixed on more distant 
horizons. If he were thinking, for instance, 
of running for President in 1996, he would 
need to carry conservative voters in the 
California primary. “You can’t sign this bill 
and run for President in North Carolina 
and Mississippi in 1996 without some ma 
jor problems,” observed the Rev. Louis 
Sheldon, chairman of the Traditional Val- 
ues Coalition, a group of 6,500 churches. 

But Sheldon and other conservatives 
were not won over. In his veto message, 
Wilson said he hated to give comfort to 
“the tiny minority of mean-spirited, gay- 
bashing bigots,” a characterization which 
served only to inflame the right wing. Some 
conservative leaders viewed Wilson’s flip- 
flop on the bill as a patent effort to placate 
their troops, and promised that they would 
go ahead and support Dannemeyer any- 
way as the true conservative. Some leaders 
of the gay-rights movement, meanwhile, 
promised a fire storm. Though moderate 
gay groups deplored such tactics, some rad- 
ical activists threatened to “out” members 
of Wilson’s staff. “We will haunt the Gover- 
nor as long as it takes to get this bill passed,” 
says Queer Nation member John Woods, 
“or until he’s no longer Governor.” So, in 
the end, Wilson loses on both counts: one 
side rejects his principles; the other ques- 
tions his politics; and he winds up as the 
man in the middle, a lonely place in the 
politics of extremism. —Reported by D. Blake 
Hallanan/San Francisco, with other bureaus 











What beer drinkers di 
when they re not drinking beer: 













Beer drinkers enjoy sailing 
through the day with plenty 
of O'Doul's. 
Beer drinkers think 
it's a smart idea to drink 
O'Doul's brew when they're 
watching the big game. 







Beer drinkers 
like to have a few 
O'Doul's brews 

before a long drive 








or rrrrry 











Beer drinkers won't Whether beer drinkers 
stand still for the taste Wan, are working out or 
of just any non-alcohol brew. fsseasee out working, they 
That's why they drink O’Doul's brew. enjoy having a 





Lunch is a great time for a beer few O'Doul'’s. 


drinker to have an O'Doul’s. Or a Lis Matted ST 
bunch if they have the time. ‘ om ‘ 
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When you're thirsting for 
the taste of beer but not the 
alcohol, try O’Doul's brew 
from Anheuser-Busch. Care- 
fully brewed as a premium 
beer. Using imported hops 
Fully fermented and cold 
aged. Then the alcohol is 
naturally removed. Leaving 
the real beer taste. It's 
perfect for those times when, 
for one reason or 

another, you're ~ 

not drinking beer. aa 


70 calories is another reason 
beer drinkers like O’Doul's. 
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The Political Interest 





Michael Kramer 


Who Owes What to Whom? 


4 aving babies is not Darlene Johnson’s problem. Raising 
them is. Until recently, Johnson, 28, was in a California 
prison for having beaten two of her four children with a belt 
and an electric cord. What makes the Johnson case unusual is 
not the nature of her crime, which is all too common, but the 
choice offered her by the sentencing judge in Tulare County: 
the chance to cut her jail time if she agreed to the surgical im- 
plantation of Norplant, the new birth-control device that pre- 
vents conception for up to five years. That choice, which John- 
son accepted and which many perceive as coercive, despite the 
ease with which Norplant can be removed, highlights a grow- 
ing national debate about the proper balance between com- 
peting interests: the desire to protect individual liberties while 
recognizing a citizen's obligations to the community, and soci- 
ety’s interest in encouraging, and in some instances forcing, 
responsible behavior. 

Bolstered by polls that show strong support for their pro- 
posals, legislators in several states have introduced bills that 
would require convicted female drug addicts to choose be- 
tween Norplant and jail. 

“Reproductive freedom is an important right,” says Kan- 
sas State representative 
Kerry Patrick, “but a 
child’s right to be born 
healthy is paramount 
over a woman’s right to 
bear a drug-impaired 
baby. And we, the com- 
munity, have a right to 
be spared unnecessary 
costs. Simply to provide 
welfare payments and 
education from kinder- 
garten through the 12th 
grade for a healthy child 
costs $205,000 in Kan- 
sas, a figure that climbs 
astronomically if that kid is born drugged.” 

The same conflict arises in the controversy over testing 
hospital patients for Atps. Some people argue for mandatory 
testing; others insist that it be voluntary. But both groups seem 
concerned only with the patient’s rights. “No one on either 
side wonders if the patient has a responsibility to his fellow hu- 
man beings,” says George Washington University sociologist 
Amitai Etzioni. “The language focuses almost exclusively on 
individual rights, which are quickly described as absolute and 
which are then disconnected from societal obligations.” 

To Etzioni and his followers, the question is how best to 
promote responsibility before imposing it. “In the end, free 
people are going to decide for themselves how to act,” says 
Roger Conner of the American Alliance for Rights & Re- 
sponsibilities, a bipartisan public-interest group. “How they 
feel about a duty that may be imposed on them is crucial. Way 
before something like Norplant is coerced, there has to be se- 
rious education and the widespread availability of birth con- 
trol. If those conditions are met, there is a far greater possibili- 
ty that both the individual and society will accept imposition. 
A regime that reaches for the penalty first is close to being a 
police state.” 

There is much to noodle here, and there soon may also be 
the opportunity to see if these issues can support a presiden- 





tial campaign. The leading Democratic advocate of civic obli- 
gation is Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton, who announced his 
candidacy last week. Beyond sharing the views of Etzioni and 
Conner, Clinton has actually succeeded in having some of the 
“responsibilities” philosophy codified in law. For example, 
Arkansas parents who fail to attend parent-teacher confer- 
ences can be fined, and students who drop out of school are 
denied driver's licenses, “Not everything we do that is wrong is 
illegal,” says Clinton. “The trick is to provide the incentives 
and disincentives that can curb such behavior.” 

In Clinton’s mind, the driver’s-license question is simple 
because driving is a privilege, not a right. “But there’s even 
more to it,” he says. “If you drop out of school, your earnings 
can be in free fall—that is if you're lucky enough to get a job in 
the first place. You end up dragging down the whole society. 
You cost us more than you contribute. So obviously we have 
the right to attach conditions designed to keep you in school.” 

Clinton acknowledges that some see parental fines as 
clashing with the right to public education, which he concedes 
is absolute. But, he observes, “everything has a context. It is 
clear that too many parents and students believe that all kids 
cannot learn or that 
their ability to learn is 
more a function of ge- 
netic makeup than of 
how much effort you put 
2 in. I think both those no- 

tions are wrong, so I be- 
lieve anything society 
does to strengthen fam- 
ily responsibilities and 
give schools the chance 
to teach is acceptable. 
And given that parents 
are an integral part of a 
child’s education, I don’t 
see anything at all wrong 
in fining them for failing to do their part.” 

Many of Clinton’s ideas, which include instituting a system 
of national service that would oblige youngsters to perform 
various community-based tasks in exchange for college assis- 
tance, are viewed by liberal Democrats as neo-Republican. So 
his task is difficult, Clinton’s views may well appeal to voters in 
a general election, but they will surely be less attractive to the 
more liberal electorate that has controlled the Democratic 
Party’s nominating process for 20 years. 

The politics aside, an activist like Clinton would be better 
placed than a conservative to push the “responsibilities” agen- 
da. Most Republicans see government as “the problem”; their 
views are “trapped by their antitax and antigovernment rheto- 
ric,” says Conner. “When they talk about rights and responsi- 
bilities, the red flags go up. People see them as being demand- 
ing without being supportive, as wanting to take without being 
willing to give.” On the flip side, adds Conner, in an analysis 
Clinton shares, “liberals are going to have to realize that the 
only way to generate public support for expanding the pro- 
grams they see people needing is to accept linking that help to 
some very tough disincentives, and even coercion, for those 
who don’t understand that along with government’s help 
come serious obligations.” 

Exactly. 
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When an office doesn't work, its @ people issue, right? 
When productivity falls, it's a people problem, right? 
Well, let's see how wise that bit of conventional wisdom is 
As a nation, for the past 15 years weve been throwing 
people at the problem of office productivity. 

Of the more than 116,000,000 Americans who are work- 
ing today, almost 58% of them are white-collar office workers 
And since 1976, the number of 


people who work in offices has grown 
twice as fast as other segments of 
the workforce 

So has it worked? Have more 
people meant more productivity? 


Since 1976, the U.S. has trailed 


virtually all industrialized countries in produc- 
tivity growth 

White collar productivity rose less than 1% 
per year during the 1980s 

And in 1989 and 1990, it actually declined. 


Clearly, throwing more people, or differ- 
ent people, at the problem doesn't solve it 
But something else does. Something 

unconventional. 

There are dozens upon dozens of 

€ enterprises—companies, government 
agencies and universities—which 

have made dramatic gains with essentially the same people 

working in their offices and departments 

In the credit card division of a major financial institution 
customer service response time was slashed from as long as 
four days to just minutes. 

In the accounts payable department of a leading con 
sumer products company, the time it took to file in-coming 
checks, invoices and requisitions went from a two-to-three- 
month backlog to instantaneous filing the moment they arrive. 

And, the corporate legal department of an aerospace firm 
realized a 60% reduction in trial preparation costs 

So what changed? What made these offices work, when 
so many don't? 

We call it Office 2000. 

Acomplete rethinking of the way offices and departments work 

Away that breaks with some of the most cherished notions 
of technology over the past decade. 

A way that focuses on people. On process. Then, and only 
then, on technology. 

Away that earns you 4 substantial, measurable return on 
perhaps your greatest investment. 

Your people 
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THE RISE OF CIVILIZATION. 


In the skies over four continents and two oceans, 
there is now a place where international business class is 
being redefined 

Where new, substantially wider seats, placed no more 
than an arms length from the aisle, refresh the body. And 
sophisticated CD audio soothes the soul 








Where celebrated wines, spirits, and award-winning 
cuisine are artfully presented. And where, on the upper 
decks of our vast 747 fleet, you'll travel smoke-free. 

Introducing Connoisseur Class offered only by 
United. Where attention to detail elevates international 


business class toits highest form of civility 
Peg 


Available November 1 on all our flights across the 
Atlantic and on most United flights across the Pacific. 

Come fly the airline that’s uniting the world. Come 
fly the friendly skies. 


(/ UNITED AIRLINES 
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Use Natural Gas 
We'll all breathe easier. 














PUBLISHING 


Little Tree, 
Big Lies? 


The saga of Forrest Carter's 
book is a publisher's dream. 
The Education of Little Tree, a 
sensitive memoir of Carter's 
Native American childhood, 
was published in hard-cover in 
1976 to little fanfare. Released 
in softcover by the University of 
New Mexico Press this year, the 
book now tops the New York 
Times paperback best-seller list, 
with 600,000 copies in print. 
But is the book a hoax? 
Yes, says Dan T. Carter, a his- 
tory professor at Emory Uni- 
versity. In an op-ed page piece 
in the New York Times last 
week, Carter charged that the 


EDUCATION 


Not for Whites 
Only 


High schoolers traditionally 
sign up in the fall for activities 
like football, cheerleading and 
the school newspaper. But at 
racially diverse Anaheim High 


CLASSICS 
Return of the 
Crayola Eight 





Avictory for crayon lovers of all ages 


Since violet blue was retired 
14 months ago, 300 crayon afi- 
cionados a month have been 
complaining to Crayola maker 
Binney & Smith. The Easton, 
Pa., company took eight tradi- 
tional colored crayons off the 





late Forrest Carter was not a 
Cherokee at all. Instead, he 
was Asa Earl Carter, whom the 


School in Anaheim, Calif., stu- 
dents can now join the Europe- 
an-American Club, founded to 
promote “the educational and 
social advancement of the Eu- 
ropean-American student.” 
Principal Craig Haugen said 
he was skeptical at first, but was 
convinced the club’s motives 
weren't racist. “It’s not a 


market and replaced them 
with such New Age hues as 
cerulean, dandelion and vivid 
tangerine. But protests from 
groups such as RUMPS 
(the Raw Umber and 
Maize Preservation 
Society) have swayed 
the crayon giant. One 
million boxes of the 
Crayola Eight came 
back on the market 
last week. 

“Kids just love the 
eight new colors, but 
Moms like the old 
eight we replaced,” 
explained Richard 
Gurin, the company’s 
president. “We decid- 
ed, at least for now, 
they are both right.” 
Declared Robert Pa- 
gani, president of CRAYON 
(the Committee to Reestablish 
All Your Old Norms): “This is 
a great moral victory.” And 
you thought the fall of the 
Berlin Wall was a milestone in 
history. a 
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fiery white supremacist 





professor describes as a “Ku 
Klux Klan terrorist, right-wing 
radio announcer, home-grown 


whites-only club,” he says. In 
fact, 50% of the students who 
have signed up are Hispanic. 
Why the interest? The club will 
be teaching its members how to 
fill out college applications, 
study for the sats and join the 
military. None of the school’s 
other ethnic clubs, such as the 
Mexican American Engincer- 


High-Caliber 
Reading 


What is the perfect gift for a 
high-caliber woman? Perhaps a 
subscription to Women & Guns, 
anew publication put out by the 
nonprofit Second Amend- 
ment Foundation in Belle- 
vue, Wash. Says Sonny 
Jones, editor of the fe- 
male-staffed monthly: “I 
don’t want to encourage 
women to buy guns but to 
promote training and edu- 
cation for those who al- 
ready have them.” 

There would seem to 
be a large potential audi- 
ence. According to a 1988 
Gallup poll, 15.6 million 
American women own a ri- 
fle, shotgun or handgun. 
The latest issue includes 
feature stories on fashion- 
able holster bags and how 
to choose a .38 Special re- 
volver. Gun-control advo- 





American fascist and 
anti-Semite.” 

The allegation that 
the novelist and the racist 
5 were one and the same 
” was swiftly disputed by the 
author’s executor and Asa 
Earl Carter’s brother 
Doug. The latter did ac- 
knowledge that Asa wrote 
speeches for Alabama’s 
George Wallace, includ- 
ing the infamous lines 
“Segregation now. Segre- 
gation tomorrow. Segre- 
gation forever!” But old 
friends point out that Asa 
and Forrest Carter looked 
alike, used the same ad- 
dress and were the same 
age. Perhaps the book should 
be retitled The Mystery of Little 
Tree. 4s 


ing Society and the Black Stu- 
dents Union, offer such exten- 
sive services, Ramona Bejar, 17, 
who plans to join the Marines 
after graduation, has signed up. 
Says Bejar, who is Hispanic: “It 
isn't only white people who 
need to know how to fill out 
college forms. Everybody 
does.” 2 


cates, meanwhile, have gone 
ballistic about the new maga- 
zine. Says Susan Witmore of 
Handgun Control Inc. in Wash- 
ington: “It is published by a gun 
lobby and designed to prey on 
the legitimate fears of women, 
saying, in effect, that their only 
protection is a gun.” z 


and Get Away, 
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Gunning for pistol-packing readers 
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HAITI 


The presidential palace under army guard: the military had a long list of complaints against Aristide's civilian government 


One Coup 
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preserve—maybe even restore—democratically elected leaders 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 





ven if the world has not fully 
achieved a peaceful new order, its 
tolerance for political mugging is 
declining dramatically. A 28-na- 
tion coalition sent that message last Febru- 
ary when it drove the Iraqi invaders out of 
Kuwait. Then thousands of Soviet citizens, 
supported by democratic countries around 
the globe, physically blocked the August 
takeover in Moscow. 
Last week, after an old-fashioned coup 





ousted Haitian President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, the entire western hemisphere fo- 
cused its outrage on the brazen military 





34 


bosses in Port-au-Prince. The Americas 
were not prepared to let Haiti’s military men 
get away with it. Their takeover, White 
House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater said 
bluntly, “will not succeed.” 

This coup, which sent Haiti’s first free- 
ly elected President into exile after cight 
months in office, was particularly galling to 
the U.S. and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The OAs had concluded at a 
meeting in Chile only four months ago that 
all 34 of its members were now democra- 
cies. To protect their legitimate govern- 
ments—some of them shaky —from possi- 
ble overthrow by military plotters, the 
organization's foreign ministers were au- 
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thorized to “adopt any measures deemed 
appropriate” to reverse future coups. 

After rampaging Haitian soldiers 
opened fire on street crowds and threat- 
ened to kill Aristide, a 38-year-old priest, 
Venezucla’s President Carlos Andrés Pé- 
rez sent a plane to fly him to safety. Pérez 
offered Aristide refuge in Caracas and said 
his country would be ready to take part in 
“the severest of actions” to re-establish a 
legitimate government in Haiti. 

In Washington, George Bush judged 
the Haitian coup a throwback to the vio- 
lent old days and a violation of the rules he 
envisions for a new world order. “I’m very 
worried about it,” he said. “Here’s a whole 














hemisphere that’s moving the democratic 
way, and along comes Haiti now, over- 
throwing an elected government.” When 
the old Stalinists made their power play in 
Moscow two months ago, Bush observed 
that “coups can fail.” He intends to ensure 
the same outcome this time. 

Bush ordered an immediate cutoff of 
the U.S. aid program for Haiti, which was 
to provide $85 million in 1991 and $90 mil- 
lion in 1992. The European Community 
followed suit, suspending a $148 million 
aid package, and France, Japan and Cana- 
da halted bilateral programs totaling about 
$77 million. 

But Haitians living in the U.S. demand- 
ed stronger action, including armed 
intervention to restore Aristide to the 
presidential palace. Rioters in Mi- 
ami’s “Little Haiti” built bonfires and 
threw bottles at police. In New York 
City, several thousand Haitians dem- 
onstrated outside U.N. headquarters. 

Calls for armed intervention car- 
ried little appeal for U.S. decision 
makers. Gunboat diplomacy was long 
Washington’s way of dealing with 
Latin America, but it is part of the 
past Bush now wants to overcome. “I 
am disinclined to use American 
force,” he said. “We've got a big his- 
tory of American force in this hemi- 
sphere, and so we've got to be very 
careful about that.” 

After the Pentagon announced 
that it had sent a few hundred Ma- 
rines to Guantanamo Bay naval base 
in case the 15,000 American citizens 
in Haiti had to be evacuated, spokes- 
man Pete Williams quickly explained 
that it was only a precaution. The 
U.S. had “absolutely no interest” in 
using force, he said, and added, “I 
don’t think we are going to have to 
carry Out an evacuation.” 

Clashes between mutinous troops 
and Aristide’s supporters had left as 
many as 100 dead in the first few 
hours of the coup, and Western dip- 
lomats believe the final death toll 
could be in the hundreds. The streets 
turned quiet after bands of soldiers began 
patrolling in unmarked cars, their rifles 
protruding from the windows. Haitians 
mounted a de facto general strike even be- 
fore Prime Minister René Préval, who is in 
hiding, sent out the call for one. “No one is 
going to work until Titid returns,” a taxi 
driver said, using Aristide’s affectionate 
nickname. 

Just what action would be required to 
reverse the coup was the question ad- 
dressed by an emergency session of the 
OAS in Washington. Aristide flew to the 
U.S. capital and urged the hemisphere’s 
assembled foreign ministers to clamp 
enough nonmilitary pressure on Haiti to 
restore him to office. He suggested sending 
a delegation to Port-au-Prince to tell the 
army chiefs, led by Brigadier General 
Raoul Cedras, an Aristide appointee, “that 








they must immediately leave the presiden- 
tial palace” or face total isolation. For his 
part, Cedras claimed he had stepped in 
only to quiet rebellious troops in what had 
begun as a rank-and-file revolt. 

Precisely how the coup got rolling is 
still unclear, but the army left no doubt it 
had been unhappy with what it saw as Aris- 
tide’s high-handedness. It had demanded 
that Cedras and other senior officers be 
confirmed by parliament and that Aristide 
disband a new 50-man presidential guard 
intended to serve under his direct com- 
mand, The army also accused Aristide of 
arranging the execution last week of Roger 
Lafontant, a former leader of the hated 


be y 


Tontons Macoutes, who was jailed for a 
coup attempt last January. 

In Port-au-Prince last week, there was 
scant evidence of who was in charge. The 
power vacuum was visible at military head- 
quarters, where a handful of soldiers gazed 
at Cable News Network and a burly naval 
officer was watching Poltergeist 11. He had 
no idea where Cedras or his aides might be. 

At the OAS meeting in Washington, 


| meanwhile, Secretary of State James Bak- 


er offered strong support for Aristide’s 
proposals. “This junta is illegal,” he said. 
“It has no standing in our democratic com- 
munity. It will be treated as a pariah, with- 
out friends, without support.” 

After a discussion that lasted well past 
midnight, the organization unanimously 
approved an 1|1-point resolution. It called 
on the member states not to recognize the 
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Cedras: he claims he took over to end a bloody mutiny 











military regime in Haiti and to cut off all 
economic, military, commercial and trade 
ties with it. These sanctions add up to the 
total isolation of Haiti within the hemi- 
sphere, except for humanitarian aid ship- 
ments, mainly of food and medicine. 
Economic sanctions, though often ap- 
plied, only rarely force a determined rogue 
government to mend its ways. Haiti, howev- 


| er, is almost without domestic resources. It 


is the poorest country in the hemisphere, 
and 60% of its 6 million people are unem- 
ployed. Without aid from abroad, its eco- 
nomic survival is in question. An economist 
in Port-au-Prince says the military leaders 
have “grabbed hot steel and they are going 
to get burned.” 

To explain the seriousness of the 
OAS decisions to the army leaders, 
a nine-member delegation headed 
by Secretary-General Joao Baena 
Soares of Brazil was dispatched to 
Port-au-Prince at week's end. If the 
junta does not back down, the organi- 
zation has resolved to call another 
emergency meeting to plan further 
turns of the screw. 

Aristide went on to the United 
Nations in New York, where the Se- 
curity Council listened to his appeal 
and gave him a standing ovation as he 
declared that the coup had “mur- 
dered democracy” in his country. 
The council did not, however, pro- 
vide him with a resolution of support. 
Reason: members such as China and 
India have domestic problems of 
their own—Tibet and Kashmir, for 
example—and do not want to set a 
precedent for international action in 
what they consider internal affairs. 

As part of the pressure on the Hai- 
tian junta, there is talk of a possible 
multilateral OAS military operation to 
put Aristide back in charge. The 
ousted Haitian President says he does 
not favor it, but some countries are 
not feeling constrained. Venezuela 
apparently meant what it said about 
taking the “most severe measures.” 
General Fernando Ochoa Antich, the 
Venezuelan Defense Minister, announced 
after the OAS meeting that he had been or- 
dered to prepare for possible multilateral 
action in Haiti. “The armed forces,” he said, 
“are right now carrying out the planning of 
a possible regional military operation.” 
President Pérez promised to offer his 
troops if the OAs decides to intervene. 

While such warnings should increase 
the pressure on the Haitian army to back 
down, the western hemisphere’s leaders 
hope they will not have to contemplate mil- 
itary action, The OAs has traditionally 
looked with horror on even the hint of in- 
tervention in its members’ affairs. The fact 
that it is already acting more boldly than 
usual may well foreshadow the emergence 
of a new hemispheric order. 
~—Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
and Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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More Than 
A Little 
Priest 


Acharismatic firebrand, 
Aristide also proved to be 
a masterly politician 


By AMY WILENTZ WASHINGION 





s deposed President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide addressed the Organization 
of American States in Washington 
last week, the scene outside was reminiscent 
of the good old days in Port-au-Prince. 
Thousands of Haitians sang and danced and 


World 








slim possibility for democratic change. 

When a band of hired thugs killed hun- 
dreds of peasants in Haiti's northwestern 
province in July 1987, Aristide was there to 
denounce the massacre. Four months lat- 
er, when paramilitary forces burned down 
a central market in Port-au-Prince, Aris- 
tide was there to excoriate the perpetrators 
and to raise money to rebuild the place. 
When one military dictator after another 
came to power promising democracy down 
the road, Aristide dismissed them, one af- 
ter another, with an ironic Creole proverb 
and a blistering sermon. He never gave the 
least philosophical quarter to those he per- 
ceived as “roadblocks to the liberation of 
the Haitian people.” 

Aristide is a man of contradictions. 
Soft-spoken and relaxed in private, he is 
like a pillar of fire when he addresses the 
public. As a priest he spoke tirelessly 
against what he considered “sham” elec- 
tions—then he became a candidate him- 
self. In 1987 he thought the new, liberal 


demonstrated on his behalf outside the 
white fortress-like building on Constitution 
Avenue. The atmosphere was heady, antici 
| patory. There were drums. “While he is try- 
i 


The exiled leader addressing the OAS 


Haitian constitution was a fancy-dress cos- 
tume being worn by a brutal dictatorship; | 
as President he learned to use it well. A 
longtime champion of human rights, he 
has been reticent until very recently about 
condemning mob violence. 

Aristide came of age in the Roman 
Catholic Church in the 1970s, at a time 
when priests throughout Latin America 
were developing the concept of liberation 
| theology. As a young seminarian in Haiti, 








embattled figure, the tumultuous center 
of a brewing storm. After the Duvalier dy- 
nasty was overthrown in 1986, the slender 
but resilient priest slowly emerged as the 
embodiment of hope. Aristide’s church 
was filled with the excitement that lit up 
Haiti’s poor, its unemployed, its peasantry 
and most of all its youth, when he and oth- 
er liberationists taught that there was a 


ing to get justice in there, we are with him out 
here,” said a Haitian protester, who waved a 
long red-and-blue banner that said it all, in 
simple terms: WE WANT ARISTIDE. In Hai 
tian Creole they have begun to call him 
Msieu Mirak, or Mr. Miracle. 

Back in Haiti, Mr. Miracle had been an 


“l Am President of Haiti” | 


- — —_—_—_—_—_—— | 








After addressing the OAs last week, deposed Haitian Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand Aristide met for 45 minutes in his Washing- 
ton hotel suite with Time's Amy Wilentz, author of The Rainy 
Season: Haiti Since Duvalier. Excerpts from the interview: 


Q. Do you believe you will be reinstated as President of Haiti? 
A. [ have no doubt that, even in exile, | am President of Haiti, 
and that I will be reinstalled in my rightful place, rightful be- 
cause that is where the Haitian people want me to be—that is 
where they voted me to be ... and the world community is 
simply reinforcing their will. 





Q. Why do you think Cedras moved against you? 
A. Cedras had an attack of power hunger. Indeed, the lust for 
power was already in his veins, because of his training in an in- 
stitution that manufactures cookie-cutter generals, all hungry 
to take over the reins of government. I appointed him, | was 
his friend, and now he is a killer of my people. 


Q. How would you describe your relationship with the military 
since taking office? 

A. To dominate the beast of the Haitian army for seven 
months was no small thing for my government. It’s like a lion 
in the circus. The trainer is there in the cage with the lion, and 
he tries to find every weak spot of the animal in order to main- 
tain his control. But if he fights the lion with force and vio- 


lence, the tamer will lose, because he does not have the same 
physical power. Therefore he has to use intelligence. Some- 
times, though, the beast strikes at you for no reason. 


Q. If you return, what will be the fate of those involved in the 
coup? 

A. There will be no reprisals; but we must have justice. Those 
who violate the constitution deserve to be tried and sentenced 
according to its articles. 


Q. Did you fear for your life during the takeover? 

A. | was not particularly afraid, After all, I have had a lot of ex- 
perience with such things. I have come to consider it normal to 
live with death facing me. 


Q. Do you favor U.S. intervention on your behalf? 
A. 1 am not surprised that the U.S. has sent Marines to Guan- 
tanamo in order to be ready to protect the lives of its citizens 
living in Haiti. But the U.S. must also allow the OAs to follow 
its peaceful route. We are looking for ways to liberate the Hai- 
tian people, and military intervention is not one we even con- 
sider ... Military intervention also raises ugly memories in 
Haiti, and we cannot exist if we forget our history. Neither 
U.S. officials nor Haitian officials support intervention. 

The strategy of the Haitian people is more peaceful: we 
are looking toward economic boycotts, diplomatic boycotts. = 
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PROOF THAT A GRACIOUS HOST CAN 
ALSO BE A STIMULATING ONE. 


The proof is presented in a series of revelations. 

First you notice the richness of the interior. The many 
small courtesies, such as the ignition key light and automatic door 
lock. And the seat, which supports you with almost no sense of 
pressure against your legs, hips and back. 

You might conclude that this is a modern, well-crafted 
luxury car. But then it reveals a gratifying exuberance as well. A 
dramatic rush of power. Athletic steering response. It feels not just 
competent, but eager to perform 
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recoveries, and slumps. Companies that cant bend 
with change are companies that Can't survive it. 

Olsten has the solution: flexibility. 
With Olsten's Flexible Workforce”, you can 
reduce overhead and improve efficiency by 
utilizing people only when you need them. 
During slower periods, maintain a core staff 
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CNA says both! 

At the CNA Insurance Companies, we share your 
concern about the impact of nsing premiums on your 
profits. That's why we work in many areas to contain 
costs. Medical costs are an important reason for 
skyrocketing group health, workers compensation and 
auto premiums. 

We pre-screen health care providers to assure you of 
high-quality, cost-effective care. And we're actively involved 
with severe catastrophic cases to assure the fullest, fastest 
recovery possible. 

In one year alone, CNAs medical cost containment 

rogram saved over $90 million for our policyholders. 
This was reflected in improved loss experience and more 
affordable premiums for the businesses we insure. 
Ask your independent agent 
or broker about CNA. 

CNA provides property/casualty life/health and 
employee benefits insurance. ge agents who 
represent CNA are listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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however, he was known more as a biblical 
scholar than a firebrand. But when he re- 
turned in 1981 after studying abroad, he 
was nonplussed by the poverty of the Hai- 
tian people. “I had been away for some 
time,” he said about the shock of return- 
ing, “and so my eyes were reopened to the 
squalor and misery.” Ordained in 1982, 
Aristide became a liberationist and soon 
found himself in conflict with the conserva- 
tive bishops. In 1988 he was ousted from 
his religious order for preaching politics. 





is outspokenness earned him little 
favor with the military dictatorships 
under which he preached. The 
armed forces were involved in at least two 
violent attempts on Aristide’s life. From 
these attacks, and from others where the 
military was not openly involved, Aristide 
emerged virtually unscathed: Mr. Miracle. 

The same kind of fervor that surround- 
ed him as a priest followed him through his 
short but memorable candidacy in Haiti’s 
first free and fair presidential Clections. 
Aristide called his movement Lavalas, 
which in Creole means flood or avalanche, 
and Haitians flooded around him in waves 
as he made visits to every corner of his 
country. Running against a former leader 
of the Duvaliers’ repressive Tontons Ma- 
coutes and a handful of recidivist candi- 
dates, Aristide turned a lackluster election 
into a colorful political cockfight. 

His landslide victory came as a slap in 
the face to certain sectors of Haitian soci- 
ety. The army was concerned, since Aristide 
had never made deals with the military in 
the tradition of most Haitian presidential 
candidates, The economic élite was worried 
because they had been telling each other for 
years that “that little priest” was a commu- 
nist. The Roman Catholic Church was ner- 
vous because Aristide’s relations with the 
Haitian hierarchy continued to be rocky. 

But, typically, the man of contradictions 
surprised everyone. Formerly considered 
adamant and intransigent, he moderated 
his militant tone as President. He spoke to 
the Haitian generals of the love he felt for 
them—even as he retired them. He fell into 
a cordial relationship with the American 
ambassador after years of criticizing the 
U.S. government. For seven months he per- 
formed the high-wire trick of remaining 
faithful to his poor and clamorous constitu- 
ency while trying to stay in power. 

Although the negotiations for Aris- 
tide’s life while he was in military custody 
last week were touch and go, Haitians were 
not surprised that he escaped unscathed. 
They are used to watching him emerge 
from the ashes without a scratch. Some 
even believe he is divinely protected, by ei- 
ther Christian powers or the powers of 
Haitian vodou. He shrugs off such asser- 
tions but adds, “I have been immunized 
against fear.” In Haiti now, in the dark 
slums, in the bloodied hospitals, behind 
burning barricades on country roads, they 
are waiting for Mr. Miracletoreturn. = 





| GERMANY 


The Fires of Hatred 





Neo-Nazis and right-wing extremists create political 
unease by launching a spate of anti-foreigner attacks 


By DANIEL BENJAMIN DRESDEN 
ermany celebrated the first anniversa- 


G ry of unification last week, but the day 
will be remembered more for the fires that 
burned across the country than for the 
holiday fireworks. On the Baltic island of 
Riigen, right-wing extremists razed a cen- 
ter for asylum seekers. In the northern city 
of Bremen, a hostel for foreigners was fire- 
bombed. Shelters were also torched in 
Karlsruhe in the southwest and in Diissel- 
dorf in the northwest, where two Lebanese 
children were severely burned. Altogether 
there were at least 16 attacks on foreigners 
within a 24-hour span, rounding off a 
three-week reign of terror. 

It was the worst spasm of nativist vio- 
lence since the days of Adolf Hitler, bring- 
ing the number of attacks to nearly 400 
since the beginning of the year. With a rec- 
ord 220,000 asylum seekers expected by 
year’s end, even more clashes seem likely. 
While the latest wave of xenophobic inci- 
dents originated in the formerly commu- 
nist east, anti-foreigner sentiment is being 
demonstrated throughout the country. 

Last week the issue weighed heavily in 
state clections in Bremen; in a contest that 
was widely considered a referendum on 
immigration, the Social Democrats, long 
identified with liberal asylum policies, saw 
their total plunge from 51% to 39%, while 
two right-wing extremist parties culled a 
hefty 8% of the vote. 

For several reasons, animosity against 
foreigners should be declining—especially 
in eastern Germany. Not only are the east’s 
living standards higher than ever, and ris- 


| In Bayreuth, skinheads march in memory of Nazi leader Rudolf Hess 
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ing, but there are fewer foreigners there 
now than before unification. Despite the 
influx of people seeking asylum, the east 
has seen the departure of most of the 
roughly 191,000 guest workers and stu- 
dents from the communist bloc and the 
Third World, and the number of foreigners 
in the region has fallen below 30,000. 
Nonetheless, with unemployment and un- 
deremployment at 28% in the east, food 
costs multiplying and rents more than 
quadrupling, many Germans see asylum 
seekers as a threat to economic security. 

The most recent spate of attacks ap- 
pears to have been prompted by a skinhead 
victory over the authorities: two weeks ago 
in the Saxon town of Hoyerswerda, 25 
miles from the Polish border, the state gov- 
ernment relocated 230 foreigners whose 
building had been subjected to a six-day 
barrage of stones and Molotov cocktails. 
The possibility of similar victories else- 
where has emboldened neo-Nazis and 
skinheads throughout Germany. 

Bonn’s reaction has not helped much. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Christian Dem- 
ocrats seized on the attacks to push for a 
constitutional amendment curbing Ger- 
many’s liberal provisions for asylum. But 
some critics say that by harping on the con- 
stitution instead of cracking down on the 
attacks, the CbU has encouraged the skin- 
heads. Others complain that the CDu’s ar- 
guments implicitly blame the victims by 
suggesting more foreigners mean more vi- 
olence. However deserved the criticism 
was, the debate was not making Germany 
safer for foreigners. —With reporting by Rhea 
Schoenthal/Bonn 
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On management. This, after 
all, is a company created by engi- 
neers. And engineers, as a rule, are 
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Saskatchewan to the broad avenues of Manhattan. Nor is our 
off-road activity confined strictly to roads. Suzuki also builds 
outboard motors, many of which have been known 
to far outlast the boats they were built for. We 
build generators. Pumps. 
Even lawnmower engines. 
And in so doing, the 
engineers at Suzuki 
have in turn engineered 
something equally 
impressive: Suzuki itself. sussinscte xine ing oman 
A company with over 2°?" 
hussain. 12,500 employees, nearly 50 assembly plants, and 
operations in more than 150 countries the world over. It’s 
because, at Suzuki, we aren't afraid to get our hands a little dirty. 
Especially if that helps us do a better job of making things people 
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SOVIET UNION 


The Rebirth of St. Petersburg 





Peter the Great’s erstwhile capital is hoping once again 
to be Russia’s window to the West 





By JAMES CARNEY ST. PETERSBURG 





Oo na warm fall evening, pedestrians jam 
the wide sidewalks of the city’s main 
avenue, Nevsky Prospekt. They bustle by a 
young couple absorbed in a passionate 
kiss, and glance, if only briefly, at a mar- 
quee announcing a new American B mov- 
ie. But at a wall plastered with advertise- 
ments and political manifestos, 
a few stop to listen as members 
of a small crowd argue the mer- 
its of removing Vladimir Lenin, 
founder of the Soviet state, 
from his mausoleum in Mos- 
cow’s Red Square and burying 
him in a local cemetery. we 
MUST SAVE OUR BELOVED 
CITY FROM THE CORPSE OF 
LENIN, reads a sign posted on 
the wall, accompanied by a 
sketch of Lenin with horns 
sprouting from his head. THE 
CORPSE OF LENIN IS THE 
CORPSE OF SATAN. 

The metropolis that is 
famed as the cradle of the 1917 
Bolshevik Revolution is throw- 
ing off its communist legacy 
with a vengeance. Known for 67 
years as Leningrad, Russia’s 
second largest city last week of- 
ficially became historic St. Pe- 
tersburg again. The name 
change is largely symbolic. Stat- 
ues of Lenin still loom over city 
parks and cast long shadows in 
front of train stations. The city 
council, mindful of budget con- 
straints, has decided not to 
spend any money on new road 
| signs or stationery. But the re- 
christening reflects a deeper 
transformation that optimists 
say has affected many of the 
city’s 5 million residents. “On 
the surface, nothing has 
changed in the way we live,” ex- 
| plains Sergei Fyodoroy, a taxi driver. “But 

the people in this city have changed. The 
change is in our souls. We feel free at last.” 

Led by Mayor Anatoly Sobchak, a hero 
of the resistance to August’s aborted hard- 
line coup, reformers in the city are trying to 
pull St. Petersburg out of Moscow's shad- 
ow and transform it into a gateway to the 
West. Some even suggest returning the po- 
litical capital to St. Petersburg, though 
Sobchak says his task is “to revive St. Pe- 
tersburg as the financial, cultural and sci- 
entific capital of Russia.” For a precedent, 
Sobchak turns to the city’s founder, Peter 
the Great, the Czar who set out to western- 


ize the backward Russian Empire. “For 10 
years Peter the Great tried to carry out re- 
forms in Moscow, but nothing came of it,” 
Sobchak says. “Then he moved to the 
banks of the Neva River, founded a capital 
here and achieved his reforms. And so now 
we have the chance to repeat Peter the 
Great’s experiment.” 

Peter's efforts date back to 1703, when 





Along bustling Nevsky Prospekt, citizens go about their business 


he began building his city from the miasmic 
swamps of the Neva River. He wanted to 
open “a window on Europe,” a point of en- 
try for the flow of Western ideas into his 
isolated empire. The reformist Czar hired 
Italian architects to design a modern Euro- 
pean capital with intersecting avenues 
lined by stately homes and grand palaces. 
But St. Petersburg’s architectural 
charm and rich history will do little to di- 
minish the formidable obstacles confront- 
ing Sobchak as he tries to reform the city’s 
economy. His advisers are working on 
plans to create a “free economic zone” 


around the city by Jan. 1, in the hope that 
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lower taxes and fewer customs barriers will 
encourage foreign banks and companies to 
invest. So far, Moscow is going along with 
the idea. But even Anatoly Chubais, Sob- 
chak’s chief economic adviser, admits that 
the free economic zone is “a risky policy” 
prone to failure if Russia’s economy as a 
whole does not improve. “Even if we want- 
ed to create capitalism in just one Russian 
city, it wouldn't be possible,” says Chubais. 
“We have the same ruble and the same fi- 
nancial system.” 

St. Petersburg will also be a testing 
ground for the conversion of Soviet fac- 
tories from military to civilian production, 
since 70% of the city’s industries work on 
military orders. Though some critics ac- 
cuse the mayor of cozying up to 
the military-industrial complex, 
Chubais argues that the abun- 
dance of enterprises producing 
high-tech equipment such as 
. Satellites and communications 
systems gives the city an edge in 
attracting foreign capital. But 
Western firms may be reluctant 
to make investments in a repub- 
lic as unstable as Russia. If so, 
Sobchak’s St. Petersburg could 
be rocked by massive unem- 
ployment as Moscow trims or- 
ders for military hardware. 

A persuasive speaker who 
counts John F. Kennedy and 
Charles de Gaulle among his 
role models, Sobchak, 53, is one 
of the most influential politi- 
cians in Russia, behind only So- 
viet President Mikhail Gorba- 
chevy and Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin. Yet conservative 
and liberal opponents alike ac- 
cuse him of resorting to au- 
thoritarianism in running the 
affairs of St. Petersburg. “God 
never gave Anatoly Sobchak 
the talent to work with other 
people,” wrote one critic. Sob- 
chak, a former law professor, 
dismisses the accusations as the 
grumblings of “incompetents” 
on the unwieldy, 382-member 
city council. Thanks to his na- 
tional status, Sobchak says, he 
is “much more successful in 
solving the problems of the city 
than any of my would-be successors.” 

If all goes well with Sobchak’s econom- 
ic reform plans, Chubais predicts a rise in 
the standard of living in the city by the end 
of 1992. The question is whether St. Peters- 
burg residents will have the patience to 
wait that long. Leonid Keselman, a sociol- 
ogist who specializes in public opinion sur- 
veys, believes they will. “The people of this 
city have suffered for a long time without 
hope,” he says. “Now they have something 
real to hope for.” If Keselman is right, it 
may be only a matter of time before Peter 
the Great’s old capital reclaims its place 
among the great cities of Europe. s| 








WORLD NOTES 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Another Day, 
Another Truce 


The fragile truce—the sixth in 
just three months—held only 
nine days. Last week the Serbi- 
an-dominated Yugoslav army, 
charging that Croatia had vio- 
lated the cease-fire, launched a 
new offensive aimed at crushing 
resistance in the rebel republic. 
The main targets of the on- 
slaught were the key Croatian 
towns of Vukovar, Vinkovei 
and Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia’s 
best-known tourist attraction 
on the Adriatic coast. As war- 
ships blockaded the port city, 
air-force jets bombed and 


SOVIET UNION 
Moscow’s New 
Spymaster 


The most dreaded institution in 
the country, the KGB security 
service, is being whittled down 
to manageable size. 
Its former chairman, 
coup plotter Vladimir 
Kryuchkovy, is in pris- 
on, and its 230,000 | 
uniformed troops 
have been transferred 
to the regular armed 
forces. 

Last week Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorba- 
chev took yet another chop at 
the monster. He appointed his 
close adviser Yevgeni Primakov 
to head the foreign intelligence 
division, which will become a 
separate organization. 


In Vukovar, a Franciscan priest inspects the rubble 





Primakov 





strafed it, while artillery pound- 
ed the area, leaving Dubrovnik 
without electricity and water. 
At week’s end the leaders of 
Serbia and Croatia agreed on 
the outlines of yet another 
truce. Serbian President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic and federal De- 
fense Minister Veljko Kadijevic 
agreed to call off the offensive, 
while Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman pledged to lift 
blockades around federal army 
bases. Both sides also pledged 
to discuss new political arrange- 
ments for the protection of mi- 
norities. But the news produced 
no immediate break in the 
fighting, raising fears that the 
atavistic struggle might be be- 
yond diplomatic solution. a 


Primakov, an Arabist and a 
member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, is the first civilian to 
head the KGB's spy network. He 
vows to civilize intelligence 
gathering and make it “scientif- 
ic.” The days of “people in gray 
coats standing on corners,” he 
says, will be replaced 
by a focus on fight- 
ing terrorism, the 
drug traffic and the 
proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. 

“Where it is pos- 
sible,” says Prima- 
kov, he will try for 
glasnost and interna- 
tional cooperation. 
But spooks will still be spooks. 
Primakov does not plan a major 
purge of his espionage opera- 
tives, and they are likely to keep 
working secretly out of Soviet 


EL SALVADOR 
Killers or 
Fall Guys? 


Who ordered the killings of six 
Jesuit priests and two women 
that rocked El Salvador in 
1989? And who participated in 
the subsequent cover-up? Al- 
though a Salvadoran court last 
week held two army officers re- 
sponsible for the murders and 
acquitted seven lower-ranking 
soldiers, the answers to those 
questions may never be re- 
solved. With the government 
under U.S. pressure to punish 
the perpetrators, the convic- 
tions of a colonel and a lieuten- 
ant capped a 20-month investi- 








gation and three-day trial. But 
suspicions linger that the two 
officers may be fall guys for 
higher-ranking officers who 
plotted the predawn massacre. 
The jury’s decision to con- 
vict military officers for politi- 
cally motivated murders is a 
first for El Salvador. But the 
country’s justice system re- 
mains shaky. The identities of 
the five jury members were kept 
secret to safeguard them 
against possible retribution. 
And the presiding judge plans 
to leave the country after the 
sentencing next month. As for 
the convicted felons, their time 
behind bars may be short: Presi- 
dent Alfredo Cristiani has not 
ruled out a possible amnesty. = 





In San Salvador, the defendants listen as the verdict is read 


Going, Going 
...Gone 


Cut the strings of a puppet, and 
it falls down. That is what hap- 
pened last week to Prime Min- 
ister Toshiki Kaifu. Noboru Ta- 
keshita, the leader of the 
dominant faction within the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Par- 
ty, severed the political cords 
that have propped up Kaifu for 


embassies around the world. | The lame-duck Prime Minister 
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two years. Kaifu realized he had 
lost his standing within the par- 
ty. Rather than face humilia- 
tion in the Oct. 27 party elec- 
tions that will select the next 
Prime Minister, he announced 
that he would not run. 

Kaifu’s political collapse 
followed a week of legislative 
maneuvering that dramatized 
his inability to corral party sup- 
port. A set of political-reform 
bills was killed in the Diet at the 
committee level. Kaifu erupted 
_ in anger and hinted that 
he might dissolve the 
» assembly. It was an 
empty threat that cost 
Kaifu what little party 
; respect he enjoyed. 

Now the contest for 
the Prime Minister's job 
is wide open. The three 
= contenders who had al- 
ready lined up to chal- 
lenge Kaifu see their 
positions strengthened. 
Within the Takeshita 
faction, politicians are 
scrambling frantically 
forthe nomination. 
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A Slump That 
Won't Go Away 











By JOHN GREENWALD 





n the afterglow of the allied victory in 

| the gulf war last spring, the U.S. econ- 
omy seemed ready to shake off its 
malaise. Consumer confidence rose 
sharply, and sales of cars and homes began 
to shift into high gear. But in the clear light 
of autumn, that hopeful moment scems 
long gone. Despite assertions from Wash- 
ington and most economists that the reces- 
sion ended last May, the recovery may be 
the weakest in postwar history, and many 
sectors could even be sliding backward. 

| “The situation is far worse than the gov- 


| ernment would like us to believe, and 
things are going to remain this difficult for 
some time,” says Bernard Brennan, chair- 
man of Montgomery Ward. “I think we're 
naive to assume that we're out of the reces- 
sion. It’s even probable that the next phase 
could be worse than the first.” 


That gloomy assessment reflects one of 


the great ironies of current events. At the 
moment when democracy and free enter- 
prise have triumphed over communism in 


the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, the | 


US. is paying the price of capitalism run 
amuck. Maimed by the prodigious explo- 
sion of debt that characterized the 1980s, 
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Thanks to the borrow-and-spend binge of the ’80s, the U.S. remains 
burdened with problems that will frustrate growth for years to come 


the overburdened economy is undergoing 
a painful consolidation and a shift in values 
away from the fast-money, speculative 
practices that came at the expense of finan- 
cial soundness and long-term growth. 

lhe "80s left behind structural burdens 
that are likely to rob the U.S. of robust 
growth for several years. Among them: rec- 
ord federal deficits (the past fiscal year: 
$285 billion) and an orgy of overbuilding 
that has sent the commercial real estate in- 
dustry into an out-and-out depression. The 
glut of empty office towers could take a 
decade or more to pare down. Beset by the 
speculative hangover, the economy has ex- 




















panded just 2.6% from 1989 through mid- 
1991. Economists predict that the econo- 
my will bump along at a sluggish pace of 
less than 3% a year through 1995, 

The fallout from the ’80s has given con- 
sumers, who account for two-thirds of all 
spending, an abiding fear of being laid off 
as companies retrench for lean times, Since 
the recession began in July 1990, more 
than 1.6 million jobs have been lost. The 
Labor Department reported last week that 
the unemployment rate in September 
slipped a notch, to 6.7% from 6.8% the 
| previous month. While President Bush 
hailed the movement as “one more sign 
that the economy is strengthening,” many 
economists and investors saw little to 
cheer. Among other grim signs, the labor 
statistics showed that the number of dis- 
couraged workers, those who have quit 
looking for jobs and are no longer counted 
among the unemployed, had risen by 
100,000 in the third quarter, to 1.1 million. 
“The economy is going nowhere fast. 
There is some recovery, but still lots of flat- 
ness and recession,” said Allen Sinai, chief 
economist at the Boston Co. 

The unemployment report came two 
days after American Express said it would 
lay off 1,700 workers and take a $265 mil- 
lion write-off because of rising defaults 
among holders of its new Optima credit 
card. Ames Department Stores, mean- 
while, said it would close 77 of its 448 
stores and lay off about 4,500 employees 
early next year. 

Spending is caught in what might be 








called a lending gridlock. Bankers, many of | 


them saddled with bad loans and ham- 
pered by overzealous regulation, have 
been unwilling to lend, But even when they 
do make money available, many over- 
leveraged consumers and companies are 
reluctant to borrow more. “You are not 
going to have a robust recovery until both 
borrowers and lenders are through making 
their balance sheets look healthier,” says 
John Makin, director of fiscal-policy stud- 
ies at the American Enterprise Institute, a 
Washington think tank. 

The economy's few bright spots are 
flickering at best. Buoyed by exports of 
capital goods, some manufacturers have 
been adding jobs at a time when most oth- 


| er industries have been cutting back. But 


the government reported last week that 
orders for U.S. factory goods tumbled 
1.9% in August following a strong in- 
crease in July. If manufacturing falters, 
the last best hope will be housing, which 
has benefited from a drop in fixed-rate 
mortgage costs. The Commerce Depart- 
ment said last week that sales of new sin- 
gle-family homes rose 6.7% in August, the 
sixth gain in seven months. 

Burdened by the runaway federal defi- 
cit, Washington cannot cut taxes or in- 
crease spending to stimulate business 
growth, as it did in every other major 
downturn since World War II. Nor has the 
Federal Reserve Board's actions to lower 
interest rates provided much of a lift out- 
side the housing market, even though the 
prime rate has fallen from 10.5% two years 


| of the lost jobs belonged to middle manag- 


| Sent a recession,” he says of the downsizing, 





ago to 8% today. With inflation now down 
to a modest 2.7%, the Fed last week re- 
portedly gave Chairman Alan Greenspan 
approval to reduce interest rates even fur- 
ther if he deems it necessary to bolster the 
recovery. 

One reason this recession has so pro- 
foundly hampered spending is that the mid- 
dle class has been hard hit. Nearly 600,000 


ers and other white-collar workers as com- 
panies slashed their payrolls because of 
slow sales, crushing interest charges and 
tough foreign competition. 

“There is no historical precedent for 
this,” says Dan Lacey, an Ohio-based em- 
ployment consultant. “This does not repre- 


“but a permanent shift in management 
thinking that is both structural and pro- 
found.” Outplacement services are in heavy 
demand. William Morin, chairman of the 
job-search firm Drake Beam Morin, calls 
the latest round of corporate restructurings 
“the most aggressive I've ever seen.” 
Shell-shocked consumers have plenty 
to worry about besides losing their jobs. 
Debt burdens are now so heavy that Amer- 
icans are filing for bankruptcy at a record | 
annual rate of 880,000; the number could 
swell to 1 million for the entire year. At the 
same time, household tax burdens are ris- 
ing because of increased levies by deficit- 
ridden state and local governments and 
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last year’s federal budget agreement, 
which boosted alcohol, tobacco and pay- 
roll taxes. According to the Tax Founda- 
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| tion, taxes will absorb a record 35.1% of 


Americans’ income in 1991, up from 34.1% 
the previous year. 

Yet the new levies seem unable to ease 
urban woes. In a survey last week of 62 
members of the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, 58% believed the economy’s current 
problems were harming their communities 
more than the severe 1981-82 recession 
had. 

A combination of fear, prudence and 
even trendiness has turned American con- 
sumers into chronic stay-at-homes. “This 
recession has become a state of exhaustion 
from the delusions of the 1980s,” says Au- 
drey Freedman, a management counselor 
for the Manhattan-based Conference 
Board. “There is a general public turning 
away from confidence in government, the 


| private sector and enterprise itself. We're 
| just tired.” 


Not everyone is worn out, of course. 
Foreign demand for U.S, products, spurred 
by the strength of foreign currencies in rela- 
tion to the weak dollar, has created a boom- 
let for some manufacturing firms. “If we 
didn’t read about it in the newspapers, we 
wouldn't know a recession has been going 
on,” says George Schueppert, chie! finan- 
cial officer of CBI Industries, an energy- 


equipment company that has totted up $1.5 
billion worth of new orders this year, largely 
from Asia and Latin America. But mer- 
chandise exports amount to just 7% of 
American GNP and can scarcely drag the 


| economy out of the doldrums single-hand- 








edly. Moreover, the manufacturing boom 
could quickly go bust if nervous domestic 
consumers don’t start opening their wallets 
soon. 


ew industries have been whip- 

sawed by stop-and-go shopping as 

severely as U.S. automakers. De- 

spite a surge in July, their sales for 
the model year that ended in September 
totaled just 12.5 million units, the lowest 
level since 1983. With domestic auto plants 
now running at an average of just 65% 
of capacity, Detroit claims that no car- 
makers—not even the Japanese—are op- 
erating profitably in the U.S. 

Fickle buying habits have left execu- 
tives scratching their heads. “There is this 
very erratic pattern,” notes Harold Pol- 
ing, chairman of Ford, whose restyled 
Ford Taurus and Mercury Sable models 
have been slow to roll off new-car lots. 
“Dealers will have a positive week, then 
one when nothing happens. It looks like a 








long, drawn-out and weak time ahead.” 
That will be the painful consequence of 
the heedless and high-flying ‘80s. “We live 
in the box we've got ourselves in,” says Lyle 
Gramley, chief economist for the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America and 
a former Fed governor. “We are paying the 
price for what we did in the past with this 
enormous federal deficit. The price goes 
beyond the poor functioning of the econo- 
my now. Here we are, this great, wealthy, 
affluent nation, and we cannot afford to re- 
build our highways or bridges. We cannot 
afford to have a really serious war on 
drugs. We cannot afford to improve our 
educational system. This is absurd.” 
Reinvigorating the economy will re- 
quire substantial new investments in all the 
areas that Gramley mentions. That has al- 
ready triggered a politically volatile debate 
about shifting funds from defense to edu- 
cation and other programs to foster long- 
term growth. But having triumphantly 
demonstrated the power of capitalism to 
doubters abroad, the U.S., ironically, now 
faces the test of showing that the American 
brand of private enterprise can still solve 
problems athome. | —Reported by Bernard 


Baumohl/Los Angeles, Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and William McWhirter/Detroit 








If Rates Are Falling, Why Don’t These? 


s interest rates fall, consumers are looking with puzzle- 

ment and anger at the carrying charges on their credit- 
card balances. Why have those rates refused to budge? The 
spread between what banks pay to borrow money and the in- 
terest rates they charge on credit cards has grown to nearly 14 
percentage points, the widest gap since the deregulation of in- 
terest rates in 1982. The chasm has attracted both public scorn 
and scrutiny. Declares Stephen Brobeck, executive director of 
the Consumer Federation of America: “Consumers are being 


gouged by the banks.” 

Last month the Federal Reserve re- 
duced the rate it charges banks for 
loans by 0.5%, to 5%, the lowest in 18 
years. For many borrowers, especially 
the big ones, falling rates have been a 
windfall. In the past 12 months, the 
prime rate, which is what banks charge 
their best corporate customers, has de- 
clined 2 full percentage points, to 8%. 
Many consumers have benefited too. 
Mortgage rates, down 1.4 points from 
last year, have dropped below 9% for 
the first time in 14 years. Rates on new- 
car loans have fallen less, about | point, 
to an average of 11.5%. 

But the cost of personal credit de- 
fies gravity. In the past year, the average 
rate on unsecured personal loans has 
fallen only one-third of a point, to 
17.1%. And the rate on credit cards has 
actually edged upward one-fifth of a 
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point, to an average 18.9%. Since 1988, the rate has increased 
nearly a full percentage point. Many consumer groups and fi- 
nancial analysts contend that banks are keeping rates high to 
help offset loan losses in such other businesses as real estate 
and leveraged buyouts. Credit cards are the most profitable 
line of business for most banks, earning three to five times as 
much as other activities despite rising cardholder delinquen- 
cies and bankruptcies. 

Bankers, who have grown prickly about the issue, contend 


that the high charges help pay for the 
many services offered with credit cards, 
including 24-hour help lines and travel 
insurance, What banks pay to borrow 
money accounts for only one-third of 
their credit-card costs, according to 
Philip Corwin, director of retail bank- 
ing at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. If a bank is charging 18%, says 
Corwin, about 15 percentage points go 
toward covering costs; the rest is profit. 

This week the House Banking Com- 
mittee will hold a hearing on the issue, 
prompted in part by two bills that have 
been introduced to strengthen card- 
holder rights. One proposal would let 
consumers pay off their account bal- 
ances under the original rate any time 
rates are raised. Another would extend 
the grace period between the time of 
purchases and the application of fi- 
nance charges. | —By Thomas McCarroll 
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» Explore our nation’s breathtaking 
beauty with champions of the environment— 
John Denver, Olivia Newton- ‘John, 
Cliff Blake a Louis Gossett, Jr. Nee 
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he environment is one of the most 
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My FAVORITE PLACE 





JOHN DENVER’S FAITH 


Dedicated to world peace 
and a better quality of life 

for all people, Denver's lyrics 
and songs show concern 


for the environment. 


IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


t is difficult for me to identify only 

one favorite place on Earth. There 

are sO many places in the world 
that I truly enjoy. I'd like to share a few 
of them with you. 

Any time I can spend in the desert, 
especially springtime, is a powerful 
teacher for me. I am reminded of 
nature's resilience and magic when I 
am in the desert. For most of the year, 
the land is dry and vegetation is sparse 
But when I see how water works its 


magic in the desert landscape, I am 
filled with wonder 

Water is scarce and precious. Thank- 
fully, sometimes there is enough rain 
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in early spring to bring the desert floor 
to life with color. The parched land 
changes and becomes blanketed with 
life in subtle shades of green, purple 
and blue. The stately saguaro cactus 
stands proudly, crowned in glistening 
white flowers. The prickly pear and 
cholla bloom in glorious yellows and 
vibrant pinks 

It is a flower of faith to me when I 
see a blossom in the desert. I pause and 
am enriched by its strength and vulner- 
ability. At these times, nature reminds 
me what it means to be vital and alive. 

I feel most at home in the moun- 
tains. There is a place in Colorado, in a 
seven-mile box canyon that, to this day, 
remains the most beautiful place I have 
ever hiked in the world, In this area, 
there is a small alpine lake I remember 
fondly. It is where | first began to write 
the song “Rocky Mountain High.” It was 
on a magnificent night in August of 





AMERICA’S 


FAVORITE 





SPECIAL 


1971, during a stunningly memorable 
Perseid meteor shower 

All the seasons in the Colorado 
high country inspire me. In summer, 
when the columbine and ferns are nes- 
ved in moist earth at the feet of aspen 
After the first 
snowfall, it looks like there is powdered 


trees, I feel renewed 


sugar on the mountaintops. The pris 
tine white is so beautiful against 
autumn’s deep blue skies, the golden 
aspens and dark evergreens 

Winter's pure-white snowscape 
against the skies is breathtaking. My 
favorite color is that special blue of the 
winter sky that can only be seen at high 
altitudes. The winter also brings us the 
wonder of rainbows when the rays of 
the rising sun dance on ice crystals 

As I think of these and so many 
other special places, my heart turns to 
Alaska. It embodies everything that 
nature means to me, Alaska is the 


wildest place I know of on this Earth 


There is wisdom 
in nature’s untamed power 


I have clear images of the times I 
have spent in the land of the midnight 
sun. I can still see the rich colors of twi- 
light and the lasting dawn light of the 
summer hours. My whole 
being remembers the gold- 
en intensity of a wolf's 
cyes. I find myself without 
adequate words for 
describing the vital, raw 
of the 
polar bear and the grizzly 
The grizzly is a master at 
fishing. In fact, the grizzly is a master at 
catching, which is more than I can say 
for myself, even though you can count 


power massive 


on catching something, since nature 
provides in abundance. 


In Alaska’s wildness, there is a pre- 
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cious legacy — a vital key to continuing 
life on this planet 

Alaska epitomizes Our environmen- 
tal challenge: How do we find a balance 
between people and nature? In Alaska, 
we see the need to conserve and pro 
tect our greatest natural treasures — 
even to the extent that we may have to 
sacrifice some of the tech- 
nology the human mind has 
given us. To completely 
control the untamed part of 
nature is to irreparably dam 
age ourselves as humans 

While wild places are 
precious, there are other 
natural places that give us a 
special connection to the living world 
Neighborhood parks, window boxes in 
cities and flowering backyards — any 
place that brings us in touch with 
nature is special and to be cherished 

Any place > 
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My FAVORITE PLACE 


OLIVIA NEWTON-JOHN’S TRIP TO ALASKA 


As Goodwill Ambassador 


for the United Nations 
Environment Program, 
singer Newton-John 

encourages people to 


save the environment. 


discovered Alaska when my hus- 

band, an avid outdoorsman, and | 

headed out with two close friends 
to this beautiful, pristine land 

My first impression of Alaska is still 
with me. I remember the incredible 
smell of pine; it was heady and over 
whelming. We were so taken with this 
scent that we pressed fresh pine needles 
and cones into our luggage to take home 
to our children 

When we arrived near Ketchikan, 
which is considered a busy tourist area 
we began to feel revived after our jour 
ney from the mainland. There were no 
real signs of people about, and as we 


gazed at the exquisite sunset that night 





ON 


the skies nurtured our citified souls 

In the morning, we hopped aboard 
a small seaplane and flew to Naha Bay 
From above we saw lakes in the tops of 
the craters, and waterfalls and greenery 
like I had never seen! The sky was filled 
with seabirds, their cries so loud we 
could hardly hear ourselves speak. We 
landed on a shimmering, clear blue lake 
and our pilot pointed us in the direction 
of the trail that would lead us to our des 
tination 

The first signpost we came to had 
bear-claw marks on it. “There's a bear 
close, be careful,” warned our guide 
provoking a lot of nervous laughter 


Wildlife thrives 
in this fertile terrain 


I remember everything so vividly 
my senses were perfectly alert and 
attuned with nature. We walked down a 
very narrow and winding trail that took 
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us near a waterfall where three black 
bears were catching spawning salmon 
with their paws and mouths. We 
watched them lumber back to their 
caves, returning again and again to the 
water to find food 
watching them as they fattened up for 
the winter but seemed unperturbed by 


They noticed us 


our presence 

We watched the salmon swim 
upstream. The sight was primitive and 
beautiful, yet sad because many couldn't 
make it to the top of the stream. There, 
the salmon lay in pairs in ponds where 
they laid their eggs, thousands of them 
in perfect symmetry. As we headed back 
to the plane, a porcupine shuffled across 
our path 

That night we sat around a campfire 
on an isolated, sandy white beach and 
beheld one of the most incredible phe- 
nomena in the world. As we sat singing 
songs in the crisp, star-filled night, the 





northern lights danced 
across the sky. I was once 
again reminded of nature's 
power and beauty. I knew 
tomorrow would be another 
glorious day 

We spent several more 
days in Alaska at a remote fishing retreat, 
where we bathed in natural sulfur 
springs. Young dall porpoises, with their 
faces in a permanent smile, raced to play 
with us in the wake of our fishing boat 
We saw schools of killer whales, and on 
the shores of the bay stood timber 
wolves 

Looking back, I'll never forget see- 
ing a bald eagle for the first time. We 
took photos of this magnificent speci- 
men. He swept across the ravine, his call 
cutting to my very core. How unfortu- 
nate that these birds have been driven, 
poached and hunted almost to extinc- 
tion in most of the United States. What a 
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blessing it is that they are pro- 
tected and thriving in Alaska 

During my time in Alaska, 
many people approached me 
with their environmental con- 
cerns. Alaskans are fiercely 
proud of their home but are los- 
ing the battle against the consequences 
of mining and deforestation. When the 
trees are cut down, the natural shade that 
protects the spawning grounds of the 
salmon is lost, and their eggs are killed by 
the heat, threatening the balance of nature 
as well as the vital fishing industry 

Seeing Alaska’s plight only rein- 
forced my desire to help save the pris- 
tine areas of the world, which are 
becoming so few and far between. 

My way of doing this is to encour- 
age everyone to encounter and embrace 
Mother Earth. For once you do, you will 
feel, as her children, the desire to pro- 
tect her > 
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A wilderness ranger 

for 33 years, Blake founded 
Tread Lightly, an education 
program that teaches us 
responsible use of 


America’s wild lands. 


have spent many momings high atop 

the mountains of Wyoming's Bridger 

Teton National Forest along the 
Continental Divide. At daybreak, I have 
stood in awe watching the sun come up 
over the horizon — lighting up the world 
and welcoming the day. Mornings in the 
wilderness are always beautiful 

Deep within the Bridger wilderness 
there are about 500 miles of hiking trails 
for those who want to backpack on foot 
or go on horeseback into some of 
America’s most spectacular mountain set 
tings. More than 1,300 lakes stand out as 


sparkling jewels within the alpine land 


Green River lakes, that lie at the north 
ernmost entry point to the Bridger wild 
lands. Behind them you can't miss 
Squaretop Mountain, rising nearly 12,000 
fect high, reaching up to the sky to form 


an unforgettable majestic profile 


Life’s different 
in the backcountry 


Early one morning, while camping 
in the wilderness, I woke up to the jinglk 
of the bells around our horses’ necks 
Suddenly, I realized the sound of the 
bells was fading into the distance. That 
meant only one thing— our horses were 
leaving camp and heading back home to 
Willow Creek Guard Station. They were 
either in search of more food or looking 


For nothing. About all you'll pay for is the gas." 
Imagine that. Whatever needs to be done, 
we'll do. You just come pick up your car. We'll 
pick up the tab. Of course, this is over and above 
our three year bumper-to-bumper warranty as 
well as our five year powertrain warranty.”” 
What else does the Elantra offer you for a 
Starting price of just $8,995?" A 16-valve fuel- 





injected DOHC engine. A nimble multi-link 
suspension. An incredibly spacious interior. 
Ventilated front disc brakes. Power steering. 
And so much more we could write a book. 
Which, of course, we have. Just call 
800-826-CARS for a free Elantra brochure. 
Were confident youll find precisely what 


you are looking for. HYUNDAI 
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A Screen Gem 





Turns Director 


Amovie moppet at nine, Jodie Foster went on to become one of 


Hollywood’s most talented actresses. Now, at 28, she has taken a bold 
directorial leap with Little Man Tate, and it’s an audacious winner. 





By RICHARD CORLISS 


he rest of us have family al- 

bums to remind us of what 

we looked like in youth. Jodie 

Foster could have a movie li- 

brary and a stack of press clip- 
pings. Because she has been an actress for 
25 of her 28 years, she can screen the public 
record of her childhood. Anyone can. You 
can re-view her evolution from tadpole to 
tomboy and beyond: in the Coppertone 
commercial, the Disney pictures, the sit- 
coms, 7axi Driver, Bugsy Malone. 
And you can scan the interviews she 
gave to magazines from age 11 on- 
ward. Dear reader, we have in our 
possession a tape of a lunchroom 
chat you had in seventh grade. Care 
to hear what you said? Care to be 
held to it? 

Foster could pass this test be- 
cause she was always a bright young 
woman as well as a symbol of pre- 
cocious girlhood. At seven, she had 
entered Los Angeles’ Lycée Fran 
cais, where she would perfect her 
French and emerge as valedictorian 
before heading off to Yale. So the 
child star could be expected to have 
thoughts, and to turn thoughts into 
sentences. Even today her teen talk 
is worth attending to, as another 
kind of Jodie Foster retrospective. 

On acting: “People assume I’ve 
been robbed of my childhood. I don’t think 
that’s true. I’ve gotten something extra. 
Most kids, all they have is school. That’s 
why they get so mad when it’s boring and 
feel so bad if they fail. | have my work; I 
know how to talk to adults and how to 
make a decision. Acting has spared me 
from being a regular everyday kid slob. I | 


| used to think of it as just a job, but now it’s 


my whole life, it’s all I want to do.” 

On sisterhood: “My friendships with 
girls usually don’t last too long. I'm not in- 
terested in a lot of the things they are, I 
guess.” On femininity: “I never had the gift 
of looking cute. I hate dresses and jewelry, 
and the only doll I played with was a G.I. 
Joe. And I’ve got this deep voice. That's | 
why they call me Froggy at school.” 

On her mother Brandy, a single parent: 
“She always listened to me. She thought of 
me as her best friend. If it weren’t for me, 





Aveteran at 13, Foster had already knocked off dozens 
of TV assignments, including 45 commercials 


she wouldn’t have anything, and if it 
weren't for her, I would be nothing.” Being 
raised without a father was “the best thing 
that ever happened to me. I never realized 
there was any difference between men and 
women. It never occurred to me I would 
have to be a nurse and not a doctor.” 

On directing: “It would be great to be a 
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director. They get to do anything! They 
have people killed, blow things up, make 
people cry and laugh. Directing is just like 
creating life.” “It is a very masculine thing 
to do; they all end up in the hospital after a 
picture. It’s a hard job.” She said she hoped 
to start with a small-budget film. “Some- 
thing sensitive with two people.” She was 
determined, though, not to appear in a film 
she also directed. “That is the biggest mis- 
take, unless you’re Woody Allen.” 

It’s a wise child, or maybe a witch, who 
knows so precisely and presciently what she 
wants to do. Acting is Foster’s life— 
enough of it, at least, to have earned 
her an Oscar in 1989 for playing the 
raped party girl in The Accused, and 
* to have won raves and huge audi- 
ences for her role as a dogged FBI 
> trainee in The Silence of the Lambs, 

the third-highest grossing movie re- 
leased this year. Next year she co- 
stars in... a Woody Allen picture. 
But right now she is a director, and a 
damned fine one, of a small-budget 
film. Little Man Tate is something 
sensitive with three people: a gifted 
child (Adam Hann-Byrd), his sym- 
pathetic teacher (Dianne Wiest) and 
the mother, a defiant single parent, 
torn between love and loss. 

One part of Foster’s teen proph- 
esy proved timid. She directed her- 
self as the mother. Destiny, if not 
autobiography, demanded it. Not 
that this is the Brandy and Jodie Foster sto- 
ry; that would be too simple. It is more aptly 
an emblem of the strength, intelligence and 


| self-awareness Jodie Foster has applied to 


ensure that a perishable commodity (actor) 
becomes a lasting presence. The movie can 
stand as both an artful commentary on grow- 
ing up strange and a calling-card film for a 


director who promises much and delivers 
most of it. Still, reverberations from Foster's 
extraordinary youth pulse through Scott 
Frank’s script and inform the fierce care the 
director took in realizing it 

When Fred Tate 
could read the insignia on the back of a 
dish. At seven he is a displaced person, a 
brilliant adult mind imprisoned in second 


he was a year old 


grade. In class he flummoxes his teacher 


with complex answers to simple questions. 
(Q. Which of the numbers one through 
nine can be divided by two? A. All of 
them.) On the schoolyard asphalt he draws 
elaborate Madonnas in colored chalk. But 
he can’t catch a basketball without falling 
down, or fail to be oppressed by his genius 
Seems Fred is a kid too, envying the boy’s 
case of one rowdy, popular classmate: “All 
I want is someone I can eat lunch with.’ 


a Lia 


He’s a Mozart in awe of Bart Simpson. 

Fred is mature enough to have a child 
of his own, and in a way, he does: his moth 
er Dede. Coarse and loving, she waits ta- 
bles in a Chinese lounge to support herself 
and her son with no help, thank you, from 


the long-departed Mr. Tate. (“Dede says I 
Fred notes in the film’s 
She says I'm the Immaculate 
Conception. That’s a pretty big responsi- 


don’t have a dad, 
narration 
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bility for a little kid.”) They are a sublime 


| mismatch of the sort usually found only in 


marriages. Fred balances Mom's check- 
book and, as a Mother’s Day gift, writes 
her an opera. Dede brags, like a tough 
schoolkid, about how she aced out some 
fastidious jerk in her basement laundry. 
For her, chain letters are literature. The 
boy, a nonstop reader, also dotes on Van 
Gogh’s flower studies. Sometimes, Fred 
says, “I wake up in his paintings.” 

He confides this to Jane Grierson, who 
runs a school for gifted kids. A former 
prodigy, Jane can appreciate what Fred 
has to give; she can empathize with his an- 
guish, isolation, nightmares. She will pro- 
tect him, nurture him—mother him, if he 
and Dede give her half a chance. Thus be- 
gins a kind of custody battle between the 
two women, each offering part of what 
Fred needs. Dede is heart, Jane is mind; 
Dede is sense, Jane sensibility. Neither is a 
whole number: Dede spits out cherry pits 
faster than she does ideas, and Jane bakes 
a meat loaf that looks like a moon rock. 
The movie asks, How many mothers can 
divide a boy’s loyalty? And the answer is, 
Both of them. But is there an answer? A 
child can’t choose who cares for him. 

In the wrong hands, this material could 
get pretty twee and reductive; give the kid a 
disease, and you have a TV movie of the 
week. And, in fact, the second half of Little 
Man Tate threatens to take sides, to turn Jane 
into an exploitative klutz, to provide a happy, 
even triumphant solution to the dilemma, full 
of hats and horns and two birthday cakes. 
But, really, that’s just dessert to a film that of- 
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fers much chewy food for thought. The com- 
forting dream of communion at the end can’t 
erase the picture’s careful wit about good 
people in desperate situations or, especially, 
the wan isolation shadowing a boy who 
knows his genius has made him alien. Says 
French filmmaker Louis Malle: “Jodie’s film 
is basically about the profound loneliness of 
childhood, and she’s dealt with it head-on. 
I would be very happy and proud to have 
made the film that she did.” 


oster would be happy and proud 

to hear that; Malle’s Murmur of 

the Heart is among her favorite 

pictures and one of the inspira- 

tions for Little Man Tate. The 

perpetual film student, who at Yale wrote a 

paper on Frangols Truffaut's Jules and Jim, 

still believes that French directors go “for 

the truth of a scene. This movie is my first 

statement, and I wanted a French film 

sense.” That means not rushing or spoon- 

feeding the audience, not forcing easy moral 

judgments through camera effects or the 

placement of actors in the frame. This is 

not, in Foster’s words, “a $20 million night- 

mare”; her directorial hand does not con 

ceal a joy buzzer. She caresses each movie 
moment as if it were privileged. 

Little Man Tate isn’t all French, It 
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| speaks with a distinctly American accent, It 
saunters where a French film might slouch. 
Foster has worked for some superfine 


| American directors—among them Martin 
Scorsese (Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore 
and Taxi Driver), Jonathan Kaplan (The 
Accused), Jonathan Demme (The Silence 
of the Lambs)—and this movie indicates 
that she paid attention. A pool-hall mon- 
tage, all slow-mo and Saturn-ringed balls 
and electric-blue vectors, plays like a fast 
tribute to Scorsese’s The Color of Money. 
At heart, though, this movie isn’t an 
homage to anybody. Foster has her own 
confident style, her own cinema craft to 
create a world that is both familiar and 
unique. The look is cool and bright for 
Jane’s scenes (she’s the perky techno- 
mom), and warmer but tarnished for 
Dede’s. The apartment Dede and Fred live 
in is a domestic mess bathed in an autum- 
nal glow—as if they lived inside a jack-o’ 
lantern and its teeth were the boy’s cage. 
The movie screen is a cage too. Animal 
instincts are on display in there, prowling 
for our pleasure. Handsome creatures (the 
performers) assume the shapes of pretty 
beasts (the characters). Being observed 
through these gilded bars, in brutal or 
glamorous close-up, has to be confining for 
a film actor. The mixture of exhibitionism 
and vulnerability in any performer must be 
volatile, toxic. Even more so for an actress, 
since the history of movies, as has been said 
a million times, is the history of men look- 
ing at women. And most certainly for a 
child starlet who, at first, is utterly sponta- 
neous, innocent, exposed—often exploited 


and, perhaps, as isolated as Fred Tate. 

Foster says she directed the Little Man | 
Tate script “because | understood it so | 
much.” How could she not? She was an ex- | 
ceptional child from the age of three, when 
she shot her first Coppertone commercial 
She was in TV shows and movies at nine: a 
beautiful blond girl, her sad eyes over- 
whelming a toothsome smile. She was Becky 
Thatcher, Tom Sawyer’s muse of civility, 
and Addie Pray, beguiling con artist of the 
Paper Moon series, and a one-kid sorority of 
spunky Disney heroines. How many girls of 
the "70s wanted to be Jodie Foster? Movie 
stars are to fall in love with. Or, if they are 
children, to adopt. How many parents want- 
ed to trade in their daughters for this one? 

It takes a smart heart and the carapace 
of an armadillo to emerge sane, let alone 
healthy, from child celebrity. Jodie Foster 
somehow did it, and the somehow is her 
mother. Brandy, a former publicist, separat 
ed from Lucius Foster III, a real estate 
agent, before their fourth child, Alicia Chris- 
tian (Jodie), was born in Los Angeles on 
Nov. 19, 1962. The atypical stage mother, 
Brandy won Jodie’s loving respect because 
she urged and loved rather than pushed and 
shoved. “She'd seen a lot of wayward souls in 
Hollywood, She didn’t want a cripple for a 
child; she wanted me to fly. She also wanted 
me to have a serious and heroic career. 50 
she chose some risky, off-beat movies.” 

In any kind of movie, Jodie was off 
beat because from girlhood she always 
seemed the older woman. Not yet 10, play- 
ing Becky Thatcher, she instructs the 
young truant in the meaning of the word 











philanderer. A year or so later, as wizened 
Audrey in Alice Doesn't Live Here Any- 
more, She shows Alice’s son how to steal 
guitar strings from a music store, asks him 
if he wants to get high on Ripple, and non- 
chalantly reveals that her “mom _ turns 
tricks in the Ramada Inn from 3 on in the 
afternoon.” Not long after Alice, she was 
Tallulah, a sleek gun moll, in Bugsy Ma- 
Alan Parker's weird-but-it-works 
munchkin musical. The same year she 
played Iris, Taxi Driver's notorious pre- 
teen hooker—rude talk and skimpy clothes 
ill-suiting a good girl stranded in hell. And 
with each new movie, it seemed as if Jodie 
had skipped another grade. Her intelli- 
gence gave her a precocious maturity; the 
Foster child was already a Foster parent. 


fone, 


ven for Jodie, so spookily 
poised on- and offscreen, 
growing pains appeared inev- 
itable. Everyone 
through an awkward stage, and 
for many child stars that stage is adult- 
hood. They seem like less perfect versions 
of their lost miniature selves, Their cute- 
ness is shed, and with it their earning pow- 
er. At 16 they can be obsolete. Many aging 
child actors, once sprung from the pam- 
pered captivity of, say, sitcom stardom, are 
as unready for real life as zoo pets suddenly 
released in the wild. They try, too quickly, 
to catch up on the rambunctious youth 
they missed, and wind up in the police blot- 
ter or on the cover of supermarket tab- 
loids. They can spend their 20s torpid, dis- 
carded, in rehab from their early fame. 


passes 
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If any child star could escape the Holly- 
wood hothouse and blossom, it would be 
Jodie Foster. And indeed she considers 
when she was 18 to 24, “the years I went off 
to college and had a life.” She armored 
herself in friends, cocooned herself in the 
anonymity of a newly plump figure, tan- 
gled with the deconstructionist teachers in 
her comp-lit classes at Yale. 

But someone else was flipping through 
her movie family album. On March 30, 
1981, John Hinckley Jr. shot President 
Reagan and subsequently professed his 
love for Foster—or, really, for Iris in Taxi 
Driver. (The film was based in part on the 
diary of Arthur Bremer, the would-be as- 
sassin of Governor George Wallace.) 
Hinckley won the prize any deranged, un- 
requited lover seeks: he would be forever 
linked with his unknowing inamorata. 

Foster could speak eloquently of the 
rank underside of stargazing—of fandom 
fanned into fanaticism. Understandably, 
she does not speak on the subject (just last 
weck she canceled an appearance on the 
Today show because Hinckley was to be 
mentioned), or on other aspects of her per- 
sonal life. She knows that Hollywood mov- 
ies are all about the marketing of emotion, 
and that it is difficult for actors, the on- 
screen vessels of emotion, to keep their 
lives sensible and their sensations private. 
Nonctheless, Foster is determined to sepa- 
rate public persona from private person. 

She hopes that moviegoers will do the 
same. “My work is my work,” she says. “It 
has always been a way to express myself, 
and to be things I’m not. My character pre- 

















cedes my job. I was who I was before I be- 
came an actress. I became an actress be 
cause I like to act, not to get my picture in 
the paper and have people wonder what 


color socks | wear—not to be able to get 
the best table at the Polo Lounge or to be 
good friends with Barry Diller.” 

Foster graduated (cum laude) from 
Yale in 1985. But at that time Diller, chair- 
man of 20th Century Fox, was probably not 
much interested in being good friends with 
her, or casting her in a movie. She wasn’t 
box-office poison; she was box-office in 
visible. Another actress's hope was her 
fear: that she might end up as a regular on 
The Bold Ones. “My career was at a low 
point when I graduated,” she notes, “but I 
couldn’t let it go without a real push, Then 
it struck me that I wasn’t going to do 
| dreck,” and she took roles in some eccen- 

tric good films (Siesta, Five Corners) and at 
one ordinary bad one (Stealing 
Home). Then The Accused came along. O1 
rather, she stormed after it. The part got 
her the Oscar and a place on the actresses’ 
A list. Only fitting: A is the grade she has 
earned all her life, in class and onscreen. 

As an actress-director, she knows her 
subject. She could teach Hollywood to mo 
guls; they might learn something. “This is 
not a business that is kind to women, but it 
needs them,” she says. “The female pioneers 
have to be 10 times better than a man. May- 
be someday there will be an old-girl net- 
work. But I’m not interested in alienating 
the audience. I believe in the system. I'm 
acutely conscious of the business in this town 
and how I organize my career. As an actor 
you must have self-knowledge and an under- 
standing of your limits. I know I can’t play a 


least 


7” 





Chicano gang leader, but I could play Queen 
Victoria. I’m also a structure hound. If the 
choices are too great, I'm paralyzed.” 

She is never paralyzed; she is always 
prepared, whether playing a scene or carry- 
ing a film. The ferocious focus has always 
been there. When she was 13, she directed 
a short “tone poem,” Hands of Time, a se- 
ries of shots of hands that depict life from 
cradle to old age: a baby, a couple getting 
married, a man cocking a rifle, a man’s 
hand on a pregnant woman's stomach, and 
an old man holding hands with a little kid. 
In one day, she had to write the treatment 
for it, select the cast, direct the crew, and 
decide on the editing order. Foster remem- 
bers the film as “lyrical, very pretty.” 


Ss director ot Tate, she amassed 
storyboard details on each 
scene—not just the camera 
blocking but the underlying 
emotions of character. 
“Films are too important not to have adrawn 
road map,” she says. “I won'twing it. When I 
come into a shot, | always have an idea.” She 
has an idea too of the field-marshalry of di- 
recting a movie. “You must learn to lead, to 
be a benevolent king. You try to communi 
cate your vision and monitor those who don’t 
get it. I feel safe there. I can be vulnerable. 
The code is, they'll catch you if you fall down. 
I have camaraderie with these people. It’s 
like going through a war together.” 

By all accounts, there was no war be- 
tween the Tates. Foster made sure it was a 
happy set; everybody watched the rushes; 
the young boss won new acolytes, none 
stronger than screenwriter Frank, who had 
hoped to direct the movie. “There’s no one 


each 
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The auteur on the set of Little Man 
Tate: “I won't wing it. When I come 
into a shot, | always have an idea.” 


in this town like her,” says Frank. 
“She seems small and sad; you want 
to protect her. Then you find she’s 
a pretty and intelligent woman who 
knows kick boxing. She’s one of the 
few people who’s not tongue- 
lashed in the business. This town Is 
the biggest collection of dips, dopes 
and dunderheads. Most are illiter- 
ate; their entire vocabulary can be 
summed up in MTV. But Jodie’s re- 
sourceful. She knows movies, but 
she knows more than movies. She’s 
unpretentious—99% of the time 
she dresses in sweats. And she’s 
maternal; she eats healthy and tells 
you how to eat.” 

What she told the actors is acol- 
legial secret, except for her instruc- 
tions to young Adam Hann-Byrd. 
“Adam is a very realistic kid, very 
aware,” she says. “I wouldn't know 
how to direct a kid to be that way. So 
I'd load him up with a lot of techni- 
cal things—kids usually connect 
with the technical—and then he 
would just relax. Or I'd say, “Make 
your eyebrows like you're scared,’ and that 
would make him a little nervous. And then 
I'd get what I wanted.” 

Adam, a Manhattan nine-year-old who 
greets a reporter with a plastic fly on his 
outstretched tongue, remembers it differ- 
ently. The parts he remembers, that is. 
(He’s a little fuzzy on the audition: “That 
was a year and a half ago,” he patiently ex- 
plains.) Adam thought the work was “all 
fun,” except for one scene where he had to 
wear leg braces, another where he rides a 
pony, and a few others where he was sup- 
posed to cry. Could Fred be someone 
Adam might know? “No, he’s too smart for 
me.” Could he exist “Tt could 
be possible. It’s true that some people are 
like that. Yeah, maybe in Cincinnati.” 
They shot the movie in Cincinnati. 

We promise not to reprint this quote 20 
years from now in a cover story on Adam 
Hann-Byrd, world-famed entomologist. 
But chances are good that Adam, who 
doesn’t plan a lifelong career as a little-boy 
actor, will evade the ravages of celebrity. 
Whether he wants to or not. Most people 
go through graceful, productive phases, 
and they pass with the same inexorability 
as the awkward ones. Not many people 
shine in or on every stage. Not many peo- 
ple are Jodie Foster. 

But think of this: as the child performer 
was to the adult actress, so the tyro director 
may be to the mature auteur. Little Man 
Tate, for all its acuity of craft and gallantry 
toward its characters, could be simply the 
first step: the Coppertone commercial of 
filmmaker Foster. If this is the larva, imagine 
the butterflies to come, —Reported by Martha 
Smilgis/Los Angeles and Linda Williams/New York 
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The All-News Pomtiac Grand Arr. 


Seven years ago, we stunned the automotive world 
with the Pontiac Grand Am. A machine so driven by 
performance and value, it converted over a million 
people to Pontiac excitement. And completely 
redefined the affordable sport sedan status quo. 
That was then. This is now. The all-new 
Grand Am. to be even more 
aggressively aerodynamic. Bigger, more comfortable 
and even more driver-oriented inside. And bringing 
you even more technically advanced performance 
hardware than ever before. 
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now standard on the new Grand Am. So is a powerful 
new 2.3L 
engine with multi-port fuel injection, hung on a taut, 
Cat-quick tuned suspension. We've made variable- 
effort steering available, to enhance Grand Am’s 
tactile feel at any speed. And you can still unleash 
the power and response of either an available 


2.3L "0 3.3L 
engine. It's all up to you. 


The 1992 Pontiac Grand Am." If you're ready for 
an all-new, high-voltage jolt of driving excitement, 
see your Pontiac dealer. Because the time is right. 


And the time is now. 
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Hollywood’s New Directions 


No longer entrusted simply with “delicate” movies, women directors have finally 
shown that they can do anything a man can do—and often do it better 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


artha Coolidge is happy this week. 

Not manic. Certainly not smug. 

For the moment, and for a change, 
she is content with her Hollywood lot. 

Her mood is understandable. Coolidge 
is the director of Rambling Rose, and she 
has a well-deserved hit on her hands. Her 
eighth film, it is a marvelously sexy and ec- 
centric comedy. The critics like it, and de- 
spite an absence of superstar names, audi- 
ences like it too. In these circumstances, 
anyone would be entitled to feel just fine. 

Yet something more than personal suc- 
cess colors Coolidge’s satisfaction. Though 
Rambling Rose is a singular artistic achieve- 
ment, it should not be regarded as one that 
is singular professionally. For Coolidge, as 
well as for many of her female peers, this is 
the good news. Rose is merely one in a rush 
of major movies directed by women that 
have been released in the past couple of 
months, and it presages an equal number 
of equally significant films by women that 
will soon arrive at theaters. 

To the women behind the cameras, this 
burst of activity is a powerful signal. They 
are finally beginning to achieve something 
more than token status as directors, and 
more and more of them are starting to sus- 
tain coherent careers in Hollywood. Best 
of all, the range of their work belies the 
conventional notion that holds that women 





can be entrusted only with delicately nu- 
anced little films dealing with intricate per- 
sonal relationships. Most of them would 
agree that any director needs, as Coolidge 
“a strong male side and a strong fe- 
male side.”’ Good directors, she says, dem- 
onstrate “a nurturing ability,” in order to 
draw good work from their actors, as well 
as the masculine ability “to be a tough deci- 
sion maker and move things along. Now, fi- 
nally, it seems, we will have enough movies | 
coming out so that everyone will see that 
not all women are the same, that we offer 
different points of view—dilferent from 
men, but also different from each other.” 
So far, so good. No one is likely to con- 
fuse Kathryn Bigelow’s sleek thriller Point 
Break, which improbably but effectively 
combined cops and surfers (and grossed 
$40 million last summer), with Randa 
Haines’ The Doctor (late summer's surprise 
hit), about an arrogant surgeon who be- 
comes a befuddled cancer patient in his 
own hospital and as a result humanizes his 
practice. Says Bigelow, who directed a 
cleverly variant vampire movie (Near Dark) 
and one about a gun-loving policewoman 
(Blue Steel): “1 like to make films that are 
provocative, that can rattle your cage.” 


Says, 


Haines, who also directed Children of a 
“I'm consistently inter- 
ested in projects in which the core of the 
story is communication and the struggles 
of human beings to connect.” 


Lesser God, says, 


Nor would anyone confuse Mary Ag- 
nes Donoghue’s Paradise, a well-acted, 
sweetly stated and emotionally predictable 
tale of an estranged couple brought to 
gether by a visiting child, with Rambling 
Rose, which portrays a much more genially 
dysfunctional family involved with a randy 
and amiably obliging serving girl played by 
Laura Dern, Based on a script that Calder 
Willingham derived from his own novel, 
Rose's true preoccupation is one that the 
movies always cater to slyly but almost nev- 
er directly confront: down-and- 
gooty human horniness. 

rhe immediate future promises this 
sort of eclecticism on a virtually month-by 
month basis, After Jodie Foster's Little 
Man Tate comes Joan Micklin Silver's dra- 
matic comedy Stepkids; Barbra Streisand’s 
complex, epically proportioned psychodra- 
ma The Prince of Tides; and Lili Fini Zan- 
uck’s Rush, about a pair of undercover 
narcs who fall into addiction. Due next 
year are Nora Ephron’s directorial debut, 
This Is My Life, about a divorced stand-up 
comic and her daughters, and Penny Mar 
shall’s A League of Their Own, about an 
all-female baseball league. Maybe by that 
time Mary Lambert’s Grand Isle, an adap- 
tation of Kate Chopin's feminist novel The 
Awakening will have found a distributor. 

Most appealing about this catalog is 
that it defies convenient generalization. All 
of them could as well have been directed by 


basic, 
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aman. And in times past, of course, they all 
would have been. Until about a decade 
ago, the number of women who enjoyed 
sustained directorial careers in the U.S. 
could be counted in single digits: Lois We- 
ber (Where Are My Children?) in the early 
1900s, Dorothy Arzner (Christopher 
Strong) in the '30s, Ida Lupino (The Hitch- 
hiker) in the ’50s. As recently as 1975 Joan 
Micklin Silver and her producer husband 
Ray had to release her first feature, Hester 
Street, themselves. A studio executive told 
her, “It’s hard enough to get a picture 
made and marketed. Women directors are 
just one more problem we don’t need.” 

In 1981 the Directors Guild of America 
formed a Women’s Steering Committee, 
largely on the basis of an astonishing set of 
statistics: of the 7,332 features made in 
Hollywood between 1939 and 1979, only 14 
were directed by women. Partly because of 
pressure from the guild, partly because am- 


not be denied, the numbers have im- 
proved—a little. In 1990, according to the 
DGA, women directed 23 of the 406 fea- 
ture films produced under guild con- 
tracts—roughly 5%, only a small rise from 
the 4.2% average they had maintained 
over the previous seven years. 

In other words, women are still fighting 
history. They may also be fighting the di- 
minished expectations that those years 
bred into them. Donoghue recalls that 
when she was hired to write Beaches for 
Disney, she asked, “When do I direct?” 
The executive said, “You're the first wom- 
an writer who's asked me that question. 
Every guy who ever wrote a script, it’s the 
first thing out of his mouth.” Says Don- 
oghue: “What I keep discovering is that 
most women’s expectations are really low. 
You've got to get out there and ask for it.” 








bitious and talented women simply would 
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Now the talent pool is at least a little 
deeper, a little more readily discernible to 
the Hollywood powers. “For the past 10 
years or SO,” says Coolidge, “a certain 
number of women have been developing 
filmographies. There was no exciting addi- 
tional number of films made by women, 
but we weren't standing still. What you are 
seeing is the accumulation of experience.” 


nd, according to Bigelow, the accu- 

mulation of contacts. “What's been 

achieved for women,” she says, “is 
access.” As the Hollywood cliché goes, it’s 
a relationship business, and all directors, 
male and female, need what Silver calls 
godfathers, studio executives who are sym- 
pathetic to their work. “Younger studio ex- 
ecutives are more responsive to women. 
They have girlfriends, sisters, wives who 
work, and they are simply better attuned to 
the problems of working women, W hich in- 
cludes the problems of women directors.” 

It does not hurt that women like Penny 
Marshall (Big) and Amy Heckerling (Look 
Who's Talking) have made megahits. And 
it certainly helps that women have long 
since proved that they can handle both 
temperamental actors and macho crews. 
The worst problem Donoghue had on Par- 
adise was a well-meaning guy who called 
her “honey.” It wasn’t sexism, she thinks, 
but regionalism—he was a Texan and suit- 
ably abashed when the error of his habitual 
ways was pointed out. 

That squares with the experiences 
of Donoghue’s colleagues. “It would 
be Pollyanna of me to say that sexism 
doesn’t exist,” Randa Haines comments. 
“But I've been very lucky. I haven't 
faced any real discrimination.” Nor has 
Bigelow, who says, “I've never felt I've 
been discriminated against. There’s been 
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great support from the men I work with.” 

Most of the women who are working 
more or less regularly as directors feel they 
have reached a sort of plateau. Until re- 
cently, Coolidge says, “there were so few of 
us that every success for one of us was a 
success for all women, every failure a fail- 
ure for all women. That was sad.” 

Are there movie realms into which 
women directors still feel they cannot 
tread? Some women think studio execu- 
tives are uncomfortable trusting them with 
large-scale action and special-effects pic- 
tures, but most are indifferent to this form 
of discrimination. These movies are the 
biggest grossers, Donoghue admits, but 
she’s not interested in doing them. Silver is 
reluctant to rule them out for women, “any 
more than I’d want to say that a man can’t 


| possibly do a childbirth scene.” Lili Zan- 


uck, whose Rush is said to be about as 
tough as movies come, thinks crime drama 
somehow suits her. “You want to tell a sto- 
ry you can tell best,” and she likes “the re- 
ality, the element of factual truth” in Rush. 
Besides, she believes that the movie has 
strong box-office possibilities. “If you've 
got a commercial movie,” she says, cutting 
to the chase, “no one cares who you are or 
where you come from.” 

Ultimately, that’s the answer for all di- 
rectors, male or female, newcomer or veter- 
an. Nowadays, however, when American 
movies seem locked into formulas that have 
never been particularly stirring aesthetically 
and are not working terribly well at the box 
office, one has to believe that Martha Coo- 
lidge is posing the right question when she 
asks, “What can a woman offer?” To that, 
she supplies the simple, truthful answer: “A 
fresh perspective.” —Reported by 


Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and Mayo Mohs/ 
Los Angeles 
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Television 


Running 
‘Off at the 
Mouth 


Mothers-in-law w from hell 
and other lunacies rule the 
proliferating talk shows 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
eri Copley, who once played a blond 


T airhead on the sitcom We Got It Made, 
isn’t exactly a high-profile Hollywood ce- 
lebrity these days. Still, she had plenty to 
say On a recent segment of the Maury Po- 
vich Show. Povich’s subject was the dumb- 
blond stereotype. Teri was against it. “I get 
the feeling,” said Maury, pondering one of 
her more heartfelt comments, “that you're 
into self-awareness big time.” 

Self-awareness is television’s big-time 
plague. Name the social issue, front-page 
crime or family trauma, and somebody is 
thrashing it out on a TV talk show. A list- 
ing of typical topics is a surrealistic blur of 
human misery, sideshow voyeurism and 
sheer lunacy: illegitimate kids who found 
their natural parents but wish they hadn't; 
transplant recipients who claim to have 
adopted the personalities of their donors; 
women who have been raped by the same 
man more than once; guys who like over- 
weight gals; mothers-in-law from hell; doc- 
tors with Arps; crack addicts with babies; 
celebrities with books. Next Donahue, next 
Donahue, next Donahue . . . 

The glut has never been so thick. Po- 
vich, former host of A Current Affair, is just 
one of half a dozen newcomers elbowing 
their way into a field already crowded with 
such long-distance runners-off-at-the- 
mouth as Phil Donahue, Oprah Winfrey, 
Geraldo Rivera, Sally Jessy Raphaél, Joan 
Rivers and the irrepressible Regis & 
Kathie Lee. Stand-up comic Jenny Jones’ 
new daytime show started off with a bigger 
initial lineup of stations than any syndicat- 
ed talk show in history. Montel Williams, a 
former naval-intelligence officer and moti- 
vational speaker, emcees an issue-oriented 
program currently being test-marketed in 
15 cities. Veteran game-show host Chuck 
Woolery chats with Hollywood celebrities 
on another new syndicated show, while En- 
tertainment Tonight’s John Tesh does the 
same on NBC’S One on One. Ron Reagan, 
son of the former President, gets weightier 
in late-night, conducting sober-minded 
discussions of topics like gay rights and the 
future of the Democratic Party. 

Early ratings for the newcomers are 
only mediocre, and some of these shows 





Book your own talk show 


Pick one from each column (3-5-1-4: 
married to organ donors) 


will undoubtedly spin into oblivion. (Rea- 
gan’s show is the first one reported to be in 
trouble.) But potential successors are al- 
ready cranking up. Dennis Miller, the for- 
mer Saturday Night Live wiseacre, will have 
a late-night forum starting in January, and 
Academy Award-winner Whoopi Gold- 
berg is set to star in her own talk show next 
fall. 

Who can tell one from another? Well, 
the people who produce and star in these 
shows at least give it a good try. “Ours is a 
real-people, real-stories show,” says Jim 
Paratore, senior vice president of Tele- 
pictures, which co-produces Jenny Jones. 

But there’s more of a fun attitude than a 
newsy or confrontational one.” Povich 
boasts that “my strength is storytelling. I 
like stories with twists and turns, and I like 
to be on the edge of my seat.” Woolery is 
more laid back. Says executive producer 
Eric Lieber: “We try to make the show as 
guest friendly as possible.” 

Woolery’s tack is the exception. Most 
of the current spate of talk shows are chil- 
dren of Phil Donahue, who revolutionized 
the genre more than two decades ago. 
Donahue, whose syndicated show went na- 
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tional in 1970, took the host off the stage 
and planted him in the studio audience. He 
shifted the conversation away from the 
bland, celebrity-dominated fluff trade- 
marked by such pioneers as Merv Griffin 
and focused on topical issues and real-peo- 
ple problems. With the audience chiming 
in, Donahue was the talk show as group 
therapy. 

The Donahue revolution brought heft, 
relevance and emotion to a genre that 
had become a show-biz confection. But it 
also sounded the opening fanfare for what 
has since become a Roman circus. Stories 
of individual pain and grief are now hot- 
button issues. Conversation is replaced by 
political cant and psychological bromides. 
No personal story is too outlandish for na- 
tionwide consumption, no private emotion 
safe from public exploitation. Geraldo 
serves up tear-filled family reunions like 
candy from a Pez dispenser. Winfrey last 
week brought on a string of heartbroken 
lovers who pleaded with their ex-mates to 
give them one more chance. (“Should she 
| give him the date, audience?” prompted 
| Oprah after one sob story.) 

Finding a spot of fresh sod on this well- 
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AIG Issues Forum 





America needs a ne 
fast and effective clean 





AN ALARMING LACK 
OF PROGRESS IN CLEANUP. 


When Congress enacted the Federal 
Superfund program in 1980, the goal was to 
quickly clean up America’s most dangerous 
hazardous waste sites. Congress and many others 
assumed there would be only a relatively few such 
sites and that cleanup costs would be limited. 

Now, after a decade of trying to make 
Superfund work, it’s clear these assumptions were 
wrong and that a quick fix was never possible. 
What's wrong with Superfund and why has so 
little been accomplished? 

The problem is twofold. First, the real scope 
of our nation’s hazardous waste situation is far 
greater than Congress anticipated. With 1,200 
priority sites already identified, growing numbers 
| of sites are being found in every state. The 
Environmental Protection Agency expects that by 
the year 2000, there may be as many as 2,000 
priority sites. 

With rapidly rising cleanup costs, which 
now average about $25 million per site, the 
eventual price tag is staggering. According to a top 
government agency, cleaning up all of America’s 
hazardous waste sites could take from 30 to 60 
years and cost up to $500 billion! 

A second problem is Superfund’s alarming 
lack of progress in cleanup. A decade and billions 
of dollars later, fewer than 60 out of the 1,200 
sites have actually been cleaned up 

Why? One major reason is Superfund’s 
liability system. It requires that cleanup be paid for 
by establishing liability-who sent what waste, how 
much and where-and then negotiating or 
litigating with those believed to be responsible. 
While this sounds good in theory, it hasn't 
worked in practice. Instead, the result has been 

















delayed cleanup and enormous legal, consulting 
and other costs unrelated to cleanup. 


CoMPOUNDING THE PROBLEMS 
INSTEAD OF SOLVING THEM. 


This is because working out who pays and 
how much for cleanup is very difficult. Under 
Superfund, anyone who simply used or owned 
the site at any time could be liable for the entire 
cleanup bill. Users can include major corporations, 
small businesses, local governments, hospitals, 
nursing homes, schools, even individuals. And it 
does not matter who caused the harm or whether 
they did anything wrong. Superfund’s retroactive 
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liability provision makes parties pay for past 
actions based on today’s standards. 

For example, at +22 sites almost 14,000 
parties have been notified that they could be 
liable. In turn, many of them are identifying still 
others who contributed in some way to the 
presence of waste at each site. And since 


Superfund liability deals with past waste disposal, 


the record of users can go back 25, 30 or even 40 
years and can number in the hundreds. 

The result? The focus on cleanup has been 
lost as private and public parties spend years in 
difficult but unavoidable negotiations and 
litigation, trying to work out agreements that 
would provide funds for cleanup. At some sites, 
more money has been spent resolving complex 
factual issues than on cleanup itself. This does a 
lot for lawyers and consultants, but very little for 
the environment. And of course, these costs are 
eventually passed on to all of us as consumers in 
higher prices for goods and services. Isn’t it time 
to stop this wasteful process and get on with 
cleaning up our environment? 

At AIG, we think so. There is little to be 
gained by arguing over waste disposal that 
happened long ago. America needs a system that 
will promote fast and effective cleanup, reduce 
unnecessary legal fees, spread the cost of cleanup 
broadly, and encourage responsible waste 
management practices today. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION: 
THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL TRUST FUND. 


To accomplish this, we have proposed 
creating a National Environmental Trust Fund, 
similar to the National Highway Trust Fund. Its 
resources would be used exclusively for cleaning 
up old hazardous waste sites. Superfund’s tough 





liability provisions would still apply for future 
pollution, as would all other state and federal 
environmental laws designed to promote 
responsible waste management. 

One way this fund could be financed would 
be by adding a separate fee to commercial and 
industrial insurance premiums in the United | 
States. Even a modest assessment, say 2% of 
premiums and an equivalent amount for self- 
insureds, would provide about $40 billion over the 
next decade - more than enough to clean up the 
1,200 highest-priority sites. Without endless time 
and money spent on legal debates about liability. 

A national advisory board consisting of 
private individuals, industry and public officials 
could be charged with overseeing the program 
We also suggest giving consideration to 
establishing local technical monitoring committees 
in each community. These groups of local citizens, 
representatives of industry and others would work 
with the Environmental Protection Agency and 
their own state on the particular cleanup site- 
from the very beginning of the cleanup effort. 


YOu CAN HELP 





We've waited long enough and spent enough 
money in the courtrooms. Now it’s time for 
action. A cleaner America should be all Americans’ 
shared goal and shared responsibility. 

To express your views, or if you would like 
further information about AIG's proposed 
National Environmental Trust Fund, write to 
Mr. M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, American 
International Group, Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York, NY 10270. 
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harder. Povich, whose satyrlike grin seems 
to grow in direct proportion to the tacki- 
ness of his subject matter, has run quickly 
through the A list of tabloid stories and is 
ransacking the seedy back pages. Among 
his recent guests: women who have had dis- 
figuring accidents, the winner of a hus- 
band-calling contest, and a pair of middle- 
aged twins who are married to, and sleep 
together with, the same woman. “When 
one is in bed with Georgia, does the other 
feel it?” asked the leering Povich. 

Jenny Jones, best known for her femi- 
nist, no-men-allowed stand-up comedy act, 
is trying to stake out her own territory by 
straddling the old and the new. She wades 
energetically into the studio audience like 
Oprah or Sally Jessy (the audience can 
even vote on questions like “Are you un- 
| happy with the size and shape of your 
breasts?”). Giggly and farm fresh, howev- 
er, she seems more like a '90s reincarna- 
tion of Dinah Shore. Her homey, light- 
weight segments range from cooking tips 
and dating advice to an interview with a fe- 
male boxing champ; for that one, Jenny 
dressed up in boxing togs and took a turn at 
the speed bag. 


he established shows too have been re- 

fining their niches. The Oprah Winfrey 
Show, the highest-rated daytime talk fest, 
seems to get first call on Hollywood celeb- 
rities pushing new movies and tales of per- 
sonal woe (Robin Williams, Suzanne 
Somers). Rivers stresses Hollywood glitz 
and is experimenting with gossip segments 
at the start of each show. Geraldo pushes 
his aggressive melodramatics more desper- 
ately than ever. For a recent segment on 
“the dark side of modeling,” three women 
were sent undercover to answer a newspa- 
per ad for female models. The spies 
brought back a “shocking” videotape 
showing the photographer asking—to no- 
body’s surprise—if they wanted to pose in 
the nude. Confronted by Geraldo on the 
program, the photographer readily admit- 
ted the charge. The host’s outrage was 
undiminished. 

No show is more shrill than Donahue. 
Phil still scores his coups (he had the first TV 
interview with Wanda Holloway, convicted 
of plotting the murder of her daughter's 
cheerleading rival) and does his homework. 
But his hyperventilating style has reached 
the point of self-parody, and his exploitative 
gimmicks are growing increasingly shame- 
less. No one but Donahue could kill an hour 
debating whether beauty contests in bars are 
demeaning to women or just good clean 
fun—or manage to keep a straight face while 
trotting out, after every commercial break, a 
different trio of scantily clad women to dem- 
onstrate these contests. 

The show, of course, had a politically 
correct twist. The final group of parading 
lovelies were—Wwhat else?—topless men. 
Come back, Merv. All is forgiven. 

—With reporting by William Tynan/New York 
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A Flagship Heels to Starboard 


The New Republic, founded as a vehicle of the intellectual 
left, appoints conservative Andrew Sullivan as editor 


hich of these characteristics might 

not normally be used to describe the 
editor of the New Republic: a) conserva- 
tive; b) Catholic; c) British; or d) outspo- 
kenly gay. 

Try “All of the above.” In Andrew Sul- 
livan, 28, the 77-year-old magazine once 
considered the flagship of American intel- 
lectual liberalism has a new editor who de- 
fies the old conventions, just as the New 
Republic now does itself. “I'm a conserva- 


Sullivan: “With the collapse of the Soviet 
empire and the general discrediting of the 
Great Society liberalism, what does it mean 
for a magazine to move from left to right?” 


tive with a small c,” said Sullivan last week, 
hours after his first issue as editor had ap- 
peared. “I’m much more comfortable run- 
ning pieces that are unashamedly conser- 
vative than my predecessors were.” 

Those predecessors included such stal- 
wart liberal thinkers as founding editor 
Herbert Croly and early contributor Wal- 
ter Lippmann. But in 1974 the magazine 
was bought by Martin Peretz. It subse- 
quently reflected his evolution from a ma- 
jor donor to liberal Democratic causes to 
a leading neoconservative with hawkish 
views on foreign policy. During the 1980s 
the magazine went soft on the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, ridiculed much of the Demo- 
cratic Party for its lack of pragmatism and 
echoed Peretz’s forceful pro-Israel views. 
No journal has done better explaining the 
often unprincipled but always practical 
reasoning of Bush Administration officials, 
who routinely unburdened themselves to 
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the magazine’s White House correspon- 
dent, Fred Barnes. Notes Michael Kinsley, 
a former New Republic editor who still 
writes the magazine’s “TRB” column: “I 
don’t think Andrew's appointment indi- 
cates any change. It confirms a change that 
has been implicit for many years.” 

But in fact, Sullivan's appointment 
does indicate a subtle but significant 
change. Like Peretz, both Kinsley and the 
most recent editor, former Carter 
speechwriter Hendrik Hertzberg, had their 
intellectual roots in old-fashioned liberal- 
ism. Even as they and their colleagues criti- 
cized the outworn dogmas of the Left, they 
conveyed anguish about the future of liber- 
alism and the Democratic Party. Though 
his views on social issues are eclectic, Sulli- 
van is no lapsed liberal. Instead he is a 
Young-Turk Tory not given to twinges of 
regret over liberalism’s demise. 

Sullivan’s ascension was something of a 
surprise. Peretz announced one day nearly 
ayear ago that Sullivan was the new deputy 
to Hertzberg. His sudden rise—as well as 
his penchant for stories on such subjects as 
the ins and outs of black conservatism— 
seemed to mark the culmination of Per- 
etz’s own political evolution. 

Raised in East Grinstead, a working- 
class town south of London, Sullivan at- 
tended Oxford, where he read history and 
dabbled in drama and debate. While presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union, he met Peretz, 
who was participating in a debate on Mid- 
dle East policies. Sullivan subsequently at- 
tended Harvard, where he earned a mas- 
ter’s degree and worked summers at the 
New Republic; he returned to Harvard to 
complete his doctoral dissertation on con- 
servative philosopher Michael Oakeshott. 

Sullivan, who once played Hamlet at 
Harvard, says the “to-be-conservative-or- 
not-to-be-conservative” question is “bor- 
ing.” “With the collapse of the Soviet em- 
pire and the general discrediting of the 
Great Society liberalism, what does it 
mean for a magazine to move from left 
to right?” he asks. “We're happy to mix 
it up.” 

Sullivan has brought a cutting-edge 
quality to the magazine’s reporting on ho- 
mosexuality. Sullivan's December cover 
story on gay life/gay death reported rifts 
between HIV-positive and HIV-negative gay 
men. He is most proud of putting a pink tri- 
angle, the logo of the gay movement, on 
the New Republic’s cover. “No other maga- 
zine has done that,” he says. 

Well, no other conservative magazine. 

—By Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Fountain of Youth in a Jar 





Cosmetics firms are touting new types of skin creams to 
ward off aging and cellulite, but so far the evidence is scant 





By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





I n the fantasy world of cosmetics, hope 
and hype have always been the rulers, 
and truth the rude beggar at the gate. 
Americans have long recognized that 
fact—and dismissed it. “Oh, I know it 
probably doesn’t do everything they say it 
does,” admits Evelyn, a San Diego secre- 
tary, while purchasing some skin cream at a 
Nordstrom counter. “But it makes my skin 
look and feel better, so I'll keep buying it.” 


These days, however, manufacturers 


are going to greater lengths to exploit con- 
sumers’ unwary nature. Critics charge that 
cosmetics promotion has moved beyond 
the bounds of puffery and into the realm of 
unsubstantiated medical claims. “Where is 
the evidence?” asks dermatologist John 
Reeves of San Francisco. “It’s time for cos- 
metics manufacturers to put up or shut 
up 


the pricey potions, lotions, creams and gels 
that promise to thwart the wrinkly ravages 
of aging and smooth the pockets of fat, 
dubbed cellulite by cosmetologists, that 
dimple many women’s hips and thighs. 
Thanks to the aging of the baby boomers, 
US. sales of skin-care products have 
surged more than 50% since 1985, to $3.7 
billion a year. That makes them the fastest- 
growing segment of the toiletries and cos- 


The growing debate centers mainly on | 





metics industry, which rakes in almost $24 
billion annually. 

The cosmetics firms are trying to capi- 
talize on preliminary scientific research 
suggesting that certain vitamins and other 
chemicals may improve skin appearance. 
Some seem to counteract the bad effects of 
substances called free radicals, which are 
produced regularly by the body’s metabo- 
lism. These highly volatile substances—ox- 
ygen ions are one example—react with cell 
membranes, and over time the radicals 
may play a role in various ailments and the 
aging process itself. There is evidence that 
at least one radical-fighting skin cream, a 
vitamin-A derivative called Retin-A, stim- 
ulates skin-cell production, but it is sold 
only by prescription. Another prescription 
product, Lac-Hydrin, contains 12% lactic 
acid, one of a class of compounds called al- 


pha-hydroxy acids. These chemicals seem 


to help combat dry skin. 

But researchers are a long way from 
putting the Fountain of Youth in a jar, and 
there is no rigorous scientific evidence to 
support the sweeping claims made by the 
manufacturers of scores of cosmetics sold 
over the counter. They contain some of the 
same ingredients as prescription drugs, but 
in much lower concentrations. 

Elizabeth Arden boasts that its Cera- 
mide Time Complex Capsules contain var- 
ious ingredients, including retinyl palmi- 
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[THE ANT] 


Ithas long been assumed that things that are small aren't as powerful or sophisticated as 
things that are big. Of course, that just isnt true. Take the ant for instance. In spite of its small size, 
theantis amazingly strong. Most ants can lift objects ten times heavier than their bodies. 
Some, very muscle-bound ants no doubt, can clean and jerk objects 50 times their body weight. 
To put that into proper perspective, that’ like a man hoisting a sofa with 48 people and 
asmall dog on it. But while the ant may seem like a miniature Hercules, dont forget he’s also 
exceptionally smart. Ants are known to build nests up to 3 feet high and covering 
anarea the size of a tennis court. Often these nests are complete with chambers for the Queens, 
nurseries for the young, living rooms and hallways in which to travel. Not bad 


considering most full-grown humans cant hook upa VCR. Now if you think the antis pretty 
impressive, wait'll you read about the little mighty-mite on the next page. 
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[THE RADICALLY NEW T2200SX] 
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Like the ant, small computers have often been considered underpowered pea brains. 

The new Toshiba T22008X notebook should dispel that myth. Weighing a mere 5.5 pounds and taking 
up just half a briefcase, the T22008X is so technologically advanced, it can crush computers ten 
times its size. Blessed with a 20MHz, 386SX microprocessor and a 60MB hard drive, the T2200SX delivers 
the performance of a world-class desktop PC. Yet, compare it to other notebooks and you'll see 
it’ like an entirely different species. Quite simply, it feels bigger. Its keys are full-size, not cramped, 
and its LCD screen measures a full 9.5" diagonally. Combine this with a Nickel Hydride battery that 
lasts 3 hours per charge, a lightweight, incredibly durable carbon fiber reinforced case and 
features such as AutoResume and you have the first notebook with absolutely no compromises.To learn 
more about the mighty T22008X, call 1-800-457-7777 Hopefully weve changed the way you 

look at small computers. Or, at the very least, changed the way you look at ants. 
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Gertrude Palmer, 105 year old Senior Adult Student of the Year tries to learn something new every day 
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tate, and vitamins E and F, that together 
“fix, replenish or repair the barrier func- 
tion of the skin.” Shisheido touts Bio-Per- 
formance as a “super-revitalizer” that awa- 
kens the “skin’s youthful balance.” Avon is 
pushing three different antiaging treat- 
ments: BioAdvance (with vitamin A), Col- 
lagen Booster (¥ itamin C) and a new prod- 
uct to be introduced next year, Aneu 
(alpha-hydroxy acids). As for cellulite nos- 
trums, Arden promotes its gel and mois- 
turizer by citing clinical tests “from a re- 
nowned university in France.” Lancome 
says its gel can provide “relief” from cellu- 
lite in two to four weeks. And Clarins con- 
tends that consumers can slim down and 
firm up with the help of its concentrated 
anticellulite gel. 

Medical specialists are leery of the ag- 
gressive marketing. Advertisements, they 
complain, frequently imply that the treat- 
ments alter body physiology. If that is true, 
then the products should be reclassified as 
drugs by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and thus be subject to the same rigor- 
ous—and costly—testing for efficacy re- 
quired of all medications. Doctors are 
skeptical of the evidence that cosmetics 
firms currently offer in support of their 
claims, including before and after pictures 
and clinical reports. Albert Kligman, a pro- 
fessor emeritus of dermatology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, says he has never 
seen an industry research paper that was 
“believable.” 

Manufacturers insist that their promo- 
tional materials suggest only that use of the 
products will improve a person’s appear- 
ance, “We can claim that the product helps 
to promote younger-looking skin,” says 
Mari Chihaya of Shiseido, “but we cannot 
say it is younger skin because that becomes 
a drug claim.” Other companies are bolder 
in their assertions. Alex Znaiden, director 
of product development at Avon, says, 
“Our eye gel contains materials that, as 
they go into the skin, are able to influence 
the cellular environment and cause 
changes to occur.” Not everyone is happy 
to hear that. Says Alice Longley, an indus- 
try analyst with the Donaldson, Lufkin and 
Jenrette investment firm: “It’s pretty 
frightening if there are products out there 
that change the body and haven't gone 
through that rigorous testing process.” 

Critics hope that the Fpa and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which oversees ad- 
vertising, will do more to curb the cosmetics 
industry's excesses. Since 1987, the FDA has 
sent complaints to 50 cosmetics companies 
over specific claims, and in response most 
firms have changed these pitches. In 1989 
the Frc cited Revlon for unsubstantiated 
advertising promises for an anticellulite 
treatment, by then taken off the market by 
the company. But new products and promo- 
tions are being launched all the time. Con- 
sumers should take most of the claims with 
a grain of salt, or at least a dollop of | 
blusher. Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 


Los Angeles and Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 
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metal band with a broad following. In Oc- 


H M t | G Plati m tober the heavy-metal scene will get its own 
eavy e a oes Inu Grammys when the first Concrete Founda- 


tions Awards are held in Los Angeles. 


Polishing their music, if not their image, rock’s raunchy, Most metal bands still must rely on 
long-haired rebels win a growing mainstream audience — ~ — of mouth to _ Spon 
“It's a cultlike audience, Says Gco ay 


Ball program, acknowledged metal’s as- field, director of retail research for Bill 
cendancy by inviting Metallica to play on board. “A record like Metallica can sell 
oison. Anthrax. Alice in Chains. Skid | its 1991 video awards show. On that show, | without airplay and without MTV. So there 
Row. The band names alone conjure | the Viewer’s Choice Award for Best Video | isa voracious appetite.” 
went to Queensryche, another Musically, heavy metal has evolved 
somewhat, from a monotonous barrage 
of frenetic tempos and slashing guitars 
toward richer aural textures and even an 
occasional ballad. Metallica is typical of 
the metal bands that have renounced 
their raunchy roots and polished their 
music, if not their image. Gone are the 
crude lyrics and blaring wah-wah gui- 
tars that marked its sound in the mid- 
‘80s. Many of the tunes on Metallica 
could almost be called reflective, like 
Holier Than Thou: “Gossip is burning 
on the tip of your tongue/ You lie so 
much you believe yourself/ Judge not 
lest you be judged yourself 

Metal musicians play to the alien- 
ated fantasies of a mostly white 


By GUY GARCIA © 


images of mayhem, torture and death 
Heavy-metal rock, with its raw lyrics, pum- 
meling beats, banshee vocals and buzz 

saw guitars, seems custom-made fot 

leather-clad lowlifes with tattooed biceps 
and lobotomized brains. Teenagers love 
it. Always have. But during the early 
1980s, when the insipid glam-rock of 
Duran Duran ruled the charts, heavy met 
al was the idiot in the basement, shunned 
by music-industry executives and dis- 





















































missed by critics as adolescent noise 

Not so in the hardheaded "90s. Today 
Duran Duran is history, and heavy metal 
is white-hot. Thanks to bands like Metal- 
lica, which sold 650,000 copies of its 
namesake album in the first week of its 
August release, every parent’s worst night 
mare has become a record executive's young and male audience by portray- 
dream come true. Metallica entered Bill- 
board’s top-albums chart at No. | and 
stayed there for four weeks, spawning the 
hit single Enter Sandman. Even the critics 
are coming around. Rolling Stone awarded 
Metallica four stars in its review, calling it 
“an exemplary album of mature but still 
kickass rock & roll.” 

Metallica is not the only band turning 
heavy metal into pure platinum Skid 
Row’s latest, Slave to the Grind, has sold 
2.5 million copies worldwide since last 
June. Van Halen’s For Unlawful Carnal 
Knowledge entered the charts 13 wee ks 
ago at No. | and sold 2 million copies in 
less than a month. Poison’s past three 
albums, Look What the Cat Dragged 
Down, Open Up and Say Ahh and Flesh 
and Blood, have sold a combined tota 
of 12 million copies; all five of Motley 
Criie’s have sold more than 
| million each 

Those numbers are giving metal 
bands the kind of clout once reserved 
for pop’s biggest stars. In August Co 
lumbia Records signed Aerosmith, a 
hard-rock band with metal overtones, 
to a $30 million-plus contract. Motley 
Criie’s deal is even sweeter. Elektra 
Records will pay the Crie at least 
§35 million, including a $22.5 million 
advance, for its next five albums 
Meanwhile, A&M Records expects 
big things from Soundgarden, a Se- 
attle-based band that packs the son- 


ing themselves as disillusioned out 
siders who have turned their backs 
on a corrupt civilization. Dressed 
like renegade bikers, they sing an- 
thems to the rebellious and the w ild, 
or wild at heart. Outrageous behav 
ior is more than a pose for many of 
them, notably Skid Row’s lead sing- 
er, Sebastian Bach (né Bierk) 
whose on-the-road antics have includ 
ed tearing up hotel rooms and striking 
a concert spectator with a bottle that 
he hurled into the audience 
“Things have come full circle,” says 
Bach, a Canadian who sang in church 
choirs before finding his true calling in 
the Toronto club scene. “In the ‘70s pop 
was more hip, and now the energy of 
punk has come into heavy metal Punk 
was a socialist thing, and metal was a 
capitalism thing.” Yet both are sneering- 
ly anti-Establishment. In Slave to the 
Grind, Skid Row proclaims, “Can't be the 
king of the world/ If you're slave to the 
grind/ Tear down the rat racial slime 
“We're not going to f in’ sell out 
like the mainstream.” vows Bach. “The 
kids can see through the phoniness.” No 
doubt. Which could raise a ticklish prob- 
lem for bands like Metallica and Skid Row, 
which presume to voice the disaffection of 





middle-class youths while earning fat-cat 
salaries. To stay on top of the heap, metal’s 
messiahs may have to figure how to keep 
both their millions and their edge—or risk 
ic punch of early Led Zeppelin becoming long-haired rebels without a 
mrv, which features heavy-metal bands | Wild at heart: Poison's cause —With reporting by Patrick E. Cole/ 


every Saturday night on the Headbangers’ | Brett Michaels, Metallica's James Hetfield Los Angeles 
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Read yourself into this picture 
and you'll be at the heart of a literacy 
problem that has a devastating impact on 
lives and businesses. Twenty-seven mil 
lion adults can only read at a 4th grade 
level. Nearly sixty million have a func 
tional literacy problem, The numbers 
may seem staggering but solutions are 
there if we take the time to care 


Time to Read Means 
Time to Make a Difference. 


Begun in 1985, Time To Read has 
grown into a Time Warner Inc. national 
literacy program with over 1,500 volun 
teers in 17 states successfully tutoring 
teen and adult marginal readers 

Using an educational approach that’s 
more like the “real reading world”? popu 
lar magazines are used. Learners ar 
able to improve their reading, thinking 
and vocabulary skills by reading what 
interests them most 


Be a Partner to Success. 
The results read like a real success 
story. Between 65-7 





71% of the learners 
report improved reading scores. 75% find 
reading to be more enjoyable and 92° 
say they've achieved greater personal 
success. America has always been a 
learning society. To help more people be 
an active part of it, we need businesses 
schools and organizations to form the 
partnerships that will sponsor a program 
in your community. We'll train your 
tutors at a site you provide. And we'll also 
provide you with materials 

The experience for tutors is very 
rewarding and the service you'll provide 
is invaluable. Here's one vital issue 
where you can take the lead. For more 
information write: Time To Read, 
Corporate Community Relations, Time 
Warner Inc., 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10020 
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The Time Warner Literacy Program 
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The Journalist and the Murder 








After deceiving the villain in Fatal Vision, Joe McGinniss 
errs anew by siding with the victim in Cruel Doubt 











By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hat Bismarck said of legislation and 

sausages, One must also admit of the 
more titillating varieties of journalism: 
those who love the product would do well 
not to examine the process too closely. 
That is especially so with the faddish non- 
fiction genre of factual crime reconstruc- 
tions, in which, for tactical reasons of get- 
ting the inside story, authors generally ally 
themselves either with 
careerist police detec- 
tives and prosecutors, or 
with pathetic victims co- 
operating in a further in- 
vasion of their privacy, 
or with criminals. Each 
bond can be unseemly, 
its results distorting. 

Consider Joe McGin- 
niss. When writing 
about subjects other 
than crime, he led a 
charmed professional 
life. The Selling of the 
President, 1968, a savage 
back-room report on the 
manipulative TV adver- 
tising in Richard Nixon’s 
campaign, made him, at 
26, the youngest U.S. 
nonfiction writer to top 
the New York Times 
best-seller list. Other tri- 
umphs followed. If 
McGinniss did not quite 
rank with David Halber- 
stam or John McPhee as 
a chronicler, he stood 
not too far behind. 

Then came Fatal Vision, the biggest hit 
of his career, with an NBC mini-series to 
boot. The devil’s bargain to make it hap- 
pen was that McGinniss had to befriend, 
become the business partner of and even, 
for technical legal reasons, join the defense 
team of Dr. Jeffrey MacDonald, a man 
eventually convicted of beating to death 
his pregnant wife and two children. Well 
before the jury spoke, McGinniss had 
come to believe his man was guilty. But to 
protect the book contract he had to keep 
his subject happy, and he did so, not just by 
concealing opinions but also by telling 
overt lies. MacDonald sued, and after a 
hung jury, McGinniss and his publisher 
settled, reportedly for $350,000. More hu- 
miliation came when Janet Malcolm of the 
New Yorker detailed McGinniss’s indiscre- 
tions in a 1989 article, quoting liberally 
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| from his letters to MacDonald, including 
gushing affirmations of belief in his inno- 
cence, sleazy attempts to muscle out com- 
peting writers, and financial and sexual 
confessions meant to induce the convicted 
man to respond in kind. 

With his latest venture into fact crime, 
Cruel Doubt (Simon & Schuster; 460 pages; 
$25), McGinniss has swung to the opposite 
pole. Eleven months after Malcolm’s dev- 

| astating piece, he began to write the story 


Access is everything: McGinniss at home in Massachusetts 


of Bonnie Von Stein, a North Carolina 
woman who was unquestionably a victim 
rather than a villain, Her husband was 
bludgeoned and stabbed to death beside 
her as they lay in bed at home; she too was 
battered, and nearly died. Despite her inju- 
ries, she was unjustly treated as a suspect 
for many months, as was her daughter. She 
suffered a mother’s worst nightmare when 
her son confessed to devising the crime be- 
cause he wanted his parents’ money more 
than their company. 

In telling the mother's story, McGin- 
niss cannot be accused of glorifying a neu- 
rotic criminal. Nor, he is at pains to empha- 
size, can he be charged with exploitation. 
He did not seek out his subject. Rather, she 
came to him—because, he gloats, she so 
admired Fatal Vision. 

The basic problem with the resulting 
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book is that, for all the drama in its central 
character's situation, there is not much in 
the woman herself. She comes across as 
drab, passive and emotionally blocked. 
Her best quality, stubborn persistence, 
does not lend itself to glamour or theatrics. 
Besides, she was not present—victims rare- 
ly are—for the key moments in solving the 
case and preparing for trial. Thus, in bring- 
ing the story back to her, McGinniss keeps 
having to disrupt its momentum. 

There is a subtler, graver flaw, one that 
readers may not recognize unless they pick 
up another current book about Von Stein’s 
case, Jerry Bledsoe’s Blood Games (Dut- 
ton; 451 pages; $22.95), In telling Bonnie 
Von Stein’s story, McGinniss adopts, con- 
sciously or not, her view that her son was 
mostly a pawn manipulated by dangerous 
friends. McGinniss stresses the young 
man’s weakness of character and instabil- 
ity; he quotes defense and prosecution at- 
torneys describing the youth as a “wimp,” 
and attempts to establish his two co-con- 
spirators as evil geniuses. Even the photo- 
graph McGinniss uses shows Von Stein’s 
son as a weak-chinned, wide-eyed boy. 
Bledsoe, whose emphasis is on the perpe- 
trators rather than the victims, convincing- 
ly evokes in words and pictures a much 
harsher figure, quite capable of conniving 
at murder for gain. 

On the whole, Bledsoe’s book is liveli- 
er, clearer and better reported, although it 
lacks an organizing theme to compete with 
McGinniss’s haunting image of a woman 
being victimized over and over. Both 
books, for example, report that the three 
plotters were enmeshed in Dungeons & 
Dragons; Bledsoe does a far better job of 
explaining that game. Both books are 
freighted with pointless multigenerational 
background for the main characters, but 
Bledsoe’s is less tedious. Not only are the 


co-conspirators almost ciphers in McGin- | 


niss’s book, but so is the murdered hus- 
band Lieth Von Stein, while Bledsoe 
brings him alive. 

Mostly, however, the divergence of 
the books demonstrates the journalistic 
axiom that access is everything. Bonnie 
Von Stein felt abused by the police and 
prosecutors and didn’t like the final ver- 
dict; she was convinced the wrong youth 
had been named as principal assailant. So 
McGinniss takes an artificially long 200 
pages to get anyone arrested and even 
then keeps casting doubt on the official 
story, to the point of raising last-minute 
doubts about the complete innocence of 
Von Stein's daughter. Bledsoe, however, 
seemingly had help from the police and 
builds the latter half of his book around 
the trial. So he accepts as valid the very 
evidence that McGinniss convincingly 
challenges. To read either book is to feel 
one knows all about the Von Stein case. 
To read both is to know more and be 
sure of much less. = 
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The Emperor’s Old Files | 


J. EDGAR HOOVER: THE MAN AND THE SECRETS 
by Curt Gentry; Norton; 846 pages; $29.95 








By JOHN ELSON 





F or nearly five decades, he artfully pro- 
moted himself as America’s chief 
guardian of law and order, ever on the alert 
to foil public enemies and Soviet spies alike 
In fact, J. (for John, which he dropped ir 
the '20s to avoid confusion with a small 
time crook of the same name) Edgar Hoo 
ver, the longtime director of 
the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, was normally 
more engaged in battling his 
real enemies: anyone in 
Congress, the White House, 
the Justice Department or 
other intelligence agencies 
like the C1A who threatened 
his imperial sway over the 
crime-busting organization 
he had molded into an ex- 
tension of his straitlaced, 
bureaucratic self. 

In this relentless but 
richly detailed biography, 
Curt Gentry lauds Hoover 
for transforming the FBI 
from a haven for corrupt po- 
litical hacks into an efficient 
national police, But during 
much of the director’s ex- 
traordinary reign, from 1924 
until his death in 1972, the 
bureau was virtually a law 
unto itself. Intercepting 
mail, wiretapping, burglar- 
ies, break-ins: the G-men in- 
souciantly did them all, and 
usually without authoriza- 
tion by the courts or Hoo- 
ver’s nominal boss, the At- 
torney General. In peak 
years the FBI had as many as 
1,000 bugs in place at any 
given time. Bureau agents illegally listened 
to conversations between Alger Hiss and 
his attorneys during the accused Soviet spy’s 
second trial in 1949. When G-men learned 
(via wiretaps, of course) that the leftish Na 
tional Lawyers Guild was preparing a re 
port on the bureau’s illegal activities, agents 
burgled the guild’s offices to steal copies so 
the President and the Attorney General 
would be prepared to counter the charges 

For all the sub-rosa snooping, ther 
were curious gaps in the FBI's store of 1!! 
gotten knowledge. Hoover for years had 
loftily denied the existence of organiz 
crime families. As a result, the FBI had vil 
tually nothing on file about the dons who 
were surprised by local police at a now 


| famous Mafia summit in Apalachin, N.Y 


in 1957. Two weeks before John Kennedy’s 
doomed visit to Dallas in November 1963, 
FBI agents knew that Lee Harvey Oswald 
had threatened to kill the President, but 
they failed to notify the Secret Service. 
Hoover ordered documents shredded and 
forced agents to perjure themselves to 
keep the Warren Commission from discov- 
ering this shameful lapse. 





Unforgiving and distrustful, Hoover 
became a prisoner of his dossier 
of confidential files 


\ key source of Hoover’s power and 
vity in office was his private dossier of 
onal and official/confidential files— 
gatory information, often unsubstan- 
d, about the misdeeds and peccadil- 
, of celebrities and public officials. The 
terial in these folders, kept under lock 
key, served two purposes: 1) to amuse 

| titillate superiors whose favor the di- 
tor sought to curry and 2) to cow poten- 

| opponents into silence and coopera- 
ion. Among the most feared and hated 
men in Washington was the bureau's unof- 
ial liaison officer with Congress, whose 

k it was to inform a Senator, say, when- 
r G-men unearthed a Particularly use- 
ful piece of dirt about the individual or his 
family. From then on, that Senator was 
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America’s favorite minivans now come with 


Value when you buy. 


With solid value, Chrysler has sold over two and 
a half million minivans. We’ve had the most repeat 
purchases, too.’ And today, there are simply no 
better seven-passenger minivan values on the 
market than the new Dodge Caravan and Plymouth 
Voyager equipped with our Family Value Package."* 
You get an automatic transmission, air conditioning 
and more, for a lot less than if you ordered those 
items separately. Five-passenger models with 
similar package savings are priced under $14,500." 
And there are more option packages to choose from 
that let you save up to $1,000.*** 










Chrysler offers a 
combination of available 


Safety when you drive. 
safety features no other 
minivan can match, including 


the first minivan driver’s 


airbag’ Anti-lock brakes. All-wheel drive. Rear seat 
shoulder harnesses. And a child-protection sliding 
door lock. Plus, this year, we’re introducing something 
unique: the first available built-in child seats. 
Designed for little ones weighing 20 to 40 





and your family from the day 


pounds, these two seats are easily accessible and 
have five-point harnesses that are simple to adjust. 
One seat can even serve as a booster seat for an 
older child. And when they aren’t in use, they 
conveniently disappear into a bench seat that 
comfortably accommodates two adults. 


Security when you need it. 





To keep you in touch with 
your family and the world, 
we'll give you a factory- 
engineered cellular phone at 


no extra charge.** 

And while you may never need roadside service, 
we'll make sure it’s available to you with a special 
4 year/40,000 mile plan.‘** It provides 24-hour toll- 
free assistance and more at no extra charge. Even if 
you're locked out or you've just run out of gas. 


Coverage while you own. 
a, Now Chrysler gives you the Owner’s 
fi Choice Protection Plan, a warranty 
4.20 choice no other manufacturer offers. 
Choose between our exclusive 7 year/70,000 mile 


powertrain warranty or 3 year/36,000 mile bumper- 


nein 
| antee. 


-a5-part plan that will be protect you 
- you buy to the day you sell. 





to-bumper coverage.’**t Either way, you'll never pay 
a deductible. 
Cam 
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Value when you trade. 


There’s no guesswork involved. Just trade in ona 
new Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, Jeep, or Eagle 
product in 24 to 48 months, and we guarantee that 
your ’92 Caravan or Voyager will retain its value as 
well as or better than the best-selling competitive 
minivan from America, Europe, or Japan. If not, 
we'll apply the percentage difference to your down 
payment or give it to you in cash. 


Rediscover American Value. 
Call 1-800-92-MINIVAN for a free product brochure. 


CHRYSLER 


Advantage: 
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hrysler 


“Based on 1990 calendar year sales. “*Comparably equipped MSRP comparisons as of 9/12/91, vs. 
Caravan/Voyager with available 7-pass. seating & 24T Family Value Pkg."**$14,446 MSRP with 
Pkg. 22T excludes tax & dest. charge. Prices higher for vehicles shown. ****$857-$1,000 pkg 
savings, based on MSAPs of items if sold separately. Provides added safety only when seat belt 
is worn. TT Customer pays for phone installation and activation, Ask a participating dealer for 
restrictions & details. Dealer contribution may affect final cost. Alternative offer required in certain 
markets and at certain dealers. tt tRoadside assistance services are provided through Cross 
Country Motor Club, Inc., {in California - Cross Country Motor Club of California, inc.}, Boston, MA 
02155. ttTTSee limited warranties, restrictions and details at dealer. Excludes normal 
maintenance, adjustments and wear items. + Difference from average retained value percentage al 
time of trade multiplied by vehicle purchase amount. Ask your dealer for all restrictions and details 
on The Ultimate Guarantee. Offer is not available in conjunction with any national incentive. 

Buckle up for safety. 
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muscle tissue. Which means you'll burn more 
calories even at rest 
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| didn’t have something on,” 
| said. In the end, Gentry argues, Hoover be- 


usually in Hoover's back pocket on votes 
affecting the bureau. 

Hoover was unforgiving: once an ene- 
my, always an enemy. Perhaps his most 
loathed nemesis was “Wild Bill” Donovan, 
wartime head of the Office of Strategic 
Services (the CiA’s predecessor), who 
made the mistake of trying to take over the 
FBI's domestic surveillance operations for 


| his own shop. Long after Donovan’s death 


in 1959, Hoover continued to tell people, 
falsely, that his old foe had succumbed to 
syphilis contracted from prostitutes during 
World War II orgies. Eleanor Roosevelt 
made Hoover's hate list for having accused 
him of trying to build an American gesta- 


po. In revenge, the director spread rumors | 


of her alleged love affairs with both men 
and women. Hoover persuaded comedian 
W.C. Fields to give him a set of obscene 
drawings of the President's wife, which he 


| delighted in showing friends. 


The son of a federal bureaucrat, Hoo- 


| ver had thought of becoming a Presbyterian 


minister before he was hired by the Justice 
Department as a clerk in July 1917. He so 
blatantly cultivated an image of pious recti- 
tude that one wit dubbed him “that Virgin 
Mary in pants.” In reality, Hoover was per- 
manently on the take: he decorated his 
home at government expense, funneled 
royalties from his ghostwritten books into a 
private slush fund, accepted free vacations 
in Florida and California from toadying 
millionaires. Hoover had no qualms about 
using gossip about clandestine homosexual 
encounters for blackmail. Meanwhile, he 
was seen so often in the company of his dep- 
uty, Clyde Tolson, that stories constantly 
circulated that the two bachelors were lov- 
ers. (Gentry leaves unresolved the question 
of Hoover’s homosexuality and generally is 
better at describing what the director did 
than at analyzing what made him tick.) 
“Hoover never trusted anyone he 
an aide once 


came prisoner of the confidential files he 
had amassed to keep others in thrall. Harry 
Truman and John Kennedy had wanted to 
fire Hoover, but pressure on the director to 
step down reached a peak during the Nix- 
on era. Fearful that his enemies might suc- 
ceed, Hoover began going through the 
confidential folders to determine which 
ones might prove damaging if they fell into 
the wrong hands. He had barely reached 
the letter c when he gave up the task as 
hopeless. After Hoover's death, his faithful 
secretary, Helen Gandy, had the personal 
files secretly transferred to the director’s 
home. It took her 2: months to get rid of 
them all. Destroying the files may have 
been illegal, Gentry writes, but it was an 


| honorable attempt to preserve Hoover's 


good name and that of the bureau. Gandy 
knew the real secret of the files: “nothing 
they contained was as derogatory as the 
very fact that they existed.” a 
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Some of the crackpots predicting 
the world is coming to an end. 


Recently, some of the foremost 
scientists and environmental 
experts from around the world met in 
the town of Boulder, Colorado 

The subject: the environment 

The conclusion: If something 
was not done quickly, these experts 
forecasted dire consequences for our 
planet. 

{ccording to computer projec e 
tions, for example, the accumulation 
of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere 
from the burning of fossil fuels could 
increase the Earth’ average tempera- 
ture three to five degrees Fahrenheit. 
The result: Oceans will rise, causing 
massive flooding and the destruction 
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of millions of homes along the coast. 

Because of the release of chloro- 
fluorocarbons, the Earth’ protective 
ozone layer has been dangerously 
eroded. As a result, scientists are pre- 
dicting a dramatic increase in the 
incidence of skin cancer, 

{nd the millions of tons of 
garbage and toxic u aste produced 
annually threaten to contaminate 
precious drinking water supplies, 
and present a growing hazard to 
human health. 

Fortunately, these experts also 
happe n to have some suggestions 
on how we can prevent these things 


from ever happening. 


a public service by Mane 


lelbaum Mooney 


Like reducing carbon dioxide 
pollution by cutting back on our use 
of coal and improving our energy effi- 
ciency. Enforcing a worldwide ban on 
ozone-layer-depleting chlorofluoro- 
carbons. And putting greater emphasis 
on recycling wastes. 

Of course, you could say these 
things are inconvenient. 

But, then again, just consider 
the alternatives. 

Please make a donation to help 
establish scholarships for environ- 
mental education. Send your contribu- 
tion to The Environmental Challenge 
Fund, Radio City Station, P.O. Box 
1138, New York, NY 10101-1 138. 
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The Power 
Of a Well- 
— Told Tale 


South Africa’s NADINE GORDIMER, 
awarded the world’s most coveted 
literary prize, talks about Mandela, 
violence and social change 


By PAUL GRAY and BRUCE W. NELAN 





Last week Nadine Gordimer, 67, became the first woman 
in 25 years to win the Nobel Prize for Literature. The an- 
nouncement of the award pleased readers and critics of her 20 
works of fiction, including 10 novels, and prompted an inter- 
esting response in South Africa, where she was born, where 
she has lived all of her life, and where three of her books were 
once officially banned. President FW. de Klerk congratulated 
Gordimer for what he termed “this exceptional achievement, 
which is also an honor to South Africa.” 

Such praise from a South African head of state would, not 
so long ago, have been unthinkable. For nearly 40 years, Gor- 
dimer has spoken out against apartheid, that crazy quilt of 
laws and restrictions that enabled the white minority to con- 
trol and suppress the coun 
try’s black majority. She has 7 
done so in her fiction, al- 2 

| though subtly and without 2 
tub thumping; she portrays % 
the strains of racial divisive- 4 
ness and oppression by mon- : 
itoring their effect on individ- 
ual characters, recognizable 
lives. As a private citizen, 
Gordimer has often engaged 
in more direct opposition to 
her government's policies. 
Although she dislikes 
having her novels and story 
collections considered as po- 
litical statements, Gordimer 
acknowledges that the scene 
of most of her fiction 
South Africa—made politics 
a subject she could not ig- 
nore. On tour in the U.S. 
when she received word of 
her award, the author talked 
to Time about her writing 
and the dramatic changes 
now occurring in her native 


land. 


TIME 
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The new Nobel laureate in her Johannesburg study 





Q. As a writer, you inherited a vivid subject in South 
Africa. Has it sometimes seemed as much a burden as 
a blessing? 

A. No. | think you're thinking of my subject as 
Apartheid, capital A. That’s not my subject. My 
subject has been living in that country and the peo- 
ple who live there. 


Q. Literature can change individuals. But do you think 
your books, or anyone's books, have had an impact on 
the public changes now under way in South Africa? 

A. I think that our books have influenced the un- 
derstanding of people outside South Africa. This 
can’t be done in daily newscasts. There you get the 
peek, you get the riots, you get the extreme situa- 
tion. And then the TV turns to the next event. 
Whereas the fiction writer invents, from his or her 
own observation, the experience that led up to that 
moment of crisis and, then, what’s going to happen 
to these people afterward. That’s what fiction deals 
with: how people’s lives are affected permanently. 


Q. Are you concerned that the literate public is actual- 
ly shrinking because of things like television and other 
distractions? 

A. Well, I think there is a curious paradox in South 
Africa. We've had television for only about 12 years 
now, which is really very short compared with the 
rest of the world. But, of course, it is the most pow- 
erful medium in the world, and you'll find in South 
Africa now television aerials sticking up from 
shacks in the poorest black townships. In that con- 
text, books would come low down on the list of pri- 
orities. On the other hand, because there are many 
people who really are not book literate, there is an 
immense hunger. There are so many very intelligent 
young people who 
would like to be not 
only more equipped to 
read but would like the 
opportunity to do so. 
You must remember 
that libraries have only 
recently been desegre- 
gated. I think that 
there’s a great big 
crowd waiting out there 
to read popular enter- 
taining books in African 
languages. The opportu- 
nities for publishing and 
distributing them truly 
don’t exist yet in South 
Africa. 


Q. How do you see your 
role as a white artist in 
what will someday soon 
be a society governed by 
blacks? 

A. I think that I have 
two roles—that sounds 
a bit schizophrenic, but 
I’m convinced I have 
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them. I don’t think that a writer like myself, an 
imaginative writer, should put whatever talent he or 
she has at the service of a revolution, no matter 
how much you believe in it yourself. And I believe 
passionately in it. But I think that if you distort 
whatever little talent you’ve been given, that’s 
wrong, because talent is the one thing you have and 
it should be used faithfully in dealing with the 
world around you. 

In practical terms, this means that because I am 
a member of the African National Congress I must 
not then in my fiction suggest that everything mem- 
bers of that organization do is right or that there’s 
never any dissension. In My Son’s Story, my latest 
novel, there’s a lot of jealousy and strife portrayed 
among characters who are supposed to be in a 
branch of the ANC, and they are portrayed because 
these are the realities of life. 


Q. You're saying, then, that an unflat- 
tering truth is preferable to the cos- 
metic distortion? 

A. Yes, of course. I have been priv- 
ileged enough to know people who 
are real heroes; there’re not many 
left in the world, but there are 
some. The ones I’ve known aren't 
perfect human beings. They're im- 
mensely brave, brave beyond any 
dreams that I or perhaps you could 
ever have, and their view of life is 
so incredibly self-sacrificing. But 
they are not always saints in their 
love life, in their life as parents or 
as children of parents, or even in 
the friendships of normal life. In other words, they 
are human and full of faults, and I think that 
doesn’t make the political intensity any less or the 
heroism any less. 


Q. As you say, you have joined the ANc. Is it possible 
for you to separate that particular action from your ar- 
tistic life? 
A. Yes, because in my commitment and in my heart 
I have for many years virtually belonged to the 
ANC; this has been my allegiance. Now it’s a matter 
of carrying a card. I finally joined because this is 
the first political organization or party that | want- 
ed to identify with. From a personal view, as a hu- 
man being and citizen, it’s very nice to feel at last 
that there’s something that I can belong to. 

But this has nothing to do with my writing. If 
I have resisted so far any pressures to use my fic- 
tion as propaganda, I’m certainly not going to 
Start now. 


Q. How do you feel about the current progress in 
South Africa? Is it going well? 

A. There are tremendous problems, but I don’t 
think that Nelson Mandela or the ANC has been de- 
flected from the course to be followed. 

I am constantly staggered by Nelson. He’s an 
amazing phenomenon; we really didn’t think he was 
ever going to come out of that prison alive. When 
he did come out, we went through that period of 


“I have been 
privileged 
enough to know 
people who are real 


heroes; there’re not 
many left in the 
world, but there 
are some.” 





tremendous euphoria, which I think people certain- 
ly deserved after all those years of frustration. But 
for myself and many others, we couldn’t be naive 
enough to imagine that all was going to go smooth- 
ly. And obviously, so far, it hasn’t. 


Q. In spite of that, do you remain hopeful about the 
way things are going? 

A. Oh, absolutely. I really feel that what has hap- 
pened so far cannot ever be put back; it is irrevers- 
ible. That does not mean that the white regime will 
not try to stall as long as possible. But having gone 
so far already, I simply cannot see how this process 
can be arrested or turned back. The sad thing is 
that, in order to bring it to its conclusion, more 
trouble may lie ahead. 


Q. Do you think that these dramatic changes that are 
currently taking place in South Africa 
will alter what you do or the literature 
that is now coming out of your 
country? 

A. I don’t think itll change what 
I’m doing or what other writers are 
doing. But the things we see and 
write about, which have always 
been complex in my country, are 
going to be even more complex. 
I've already noticed that there’s a 
strange feeling of being lost in a 
new milieu. Maybe a person has 
great expectations of getting out of 
a ghetto and then, once free of it, 
experiences the sense of not be- 
longing somewhere. As we move 
away from race, we are beginning to see how strong 
the factor of social class can be. 


Q. In your fiction you have written from inside the 
consciousness of characters who are male, female, 
white, black. Increasingly, members of specific gen- 
ders or races are objecting to being portrayed by 
those who come from outside their groups. How do 
you feel about this? 

A. | think such complaints arise out of a kind of as- 
tonishment, a puzzled feeling, about what writers 
do. Whatever writers write, they are always invent- 
ing personalities, unless they are writing an autobi- 
ography. What about James Joyce’s Molly Bloom 
soliloquy in Ulysses? Here’s a man who described 
the most intimate feelings of a woman; in my opin- 
ion, none of us, none of the women, have ever 
approached this. We have to grant that it’s just 
an extraordinary, inexplicable faculty that writers 
have if they’re any good. I really appeal to people 
and say, If they appreciate literature at all, they 
should take such imaginative extensions as a gift of 
insight that writers are trying to pass on to other 
people. 


Q. Will the Nobel Prize change anything for you? 

A. No, not really. I suppose this will die down. In a 
few days there'll be some other sensation, and I'll 
go home to South Africa and start writing again in 
peace. a 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


The Man Who 
Loved Dictators 


J ust days after Boris Yeltsin risked his life to defeat the Au- 
gust coup, anonymous White House sources were leaking 
contempt and disdain for Yeltsin. A week earlier, the man had 
saved not only his country but the entire Bush foreign policy 
(which had placed all its bets on Gorbachev) and Washington 
was already dumping on him. 

To be sure, a few days later the White House tried to take 
it all back. But what was said was said, and it was not the first 
time. Two years earlier, the White House had similarly beaten 
up on Yeltsin, labeling him a lightweight and a demagogue, a 
man unworthy of doing business with the President of the U.S. 

Not that the White House favored the Stalinist coup- 
mongers (although the President’s initial reaction to the coup 
was, as Margaret Thatcher would have said, wobbly). But the 
Administration’s obvious favorite in Moscow is not Yeltsin 
but Gorbachev. 

Gorbachev merits respect. History will honor him for hav- 
ing set in train the second Russian revolution. The White 
House, however, has favored him not for his historic qualities 
but for his personal and political ones: he was the polished, 
predictable, if dictatorial, leader of a unitary Soviet state. 
Yeltsin was the crude, rash, populist leader of a new political 
animal (Russia), a china-breaking democrat. 

This is an Administration that prefers strongmen and dic- 
tators. Nothing entirely new here, but at least in the past we 
supported the likes of Somoza and Marcos in the name of 
anticommunism. What is the excuse now? One of Bush’s fa- 
vorite dictators is Deng Xiaoping, a communist whose special- 
ty is the repression of democratic (and fervently pro- 
American) forces. Even the massacre at Tiananmen Square 
seems to have had little effect on the President's regard for 
Deng, except for requiring some circumspection, given the 





heavy domestic opposition to Bush’s policy of appeasement. 

But the most egregious case of this preference for dicta- 
tors, particularly for their ability to bring “stability” to those 
parts of the world deemed too primitive to tolerate democra- 
cy, is Saddam Hussein. For it was Bush who saved Saddam. In 
the crucial days after the gulf war, when the Shiite south and 
the Kurdish north were in revolt, Saddam was hanging by a 
thread. The Administration could easily have tipped the bal- 
ance against him. It chose not to, It stayed its hand—muted its 
threats and grounded its aircraft—in the name of stability and 
the unity of the Iraqi state. 

True, Bush would have preferred and called many times 
for another Baathist to put a bullet through Saddam's head. 
His first choice was Saddamism without Saddam. But his sec- 
ond choice was Saddamism with Saddam. 

A few months later, Secretary of State Baker went to 
Yugoslavia on the eve of civil war and gave the distinct im- 
pression to all involved that the U.S. favored the unitary 
Yugoslavian state, then controlled by Serbian communists. 
This signal too had to be withdrawn when the Serbian-con- 
trolled army set out to restore the unitary state with tanks 
and planes. 

Wrong every time. Every time favoring stability, dictator- 
ship, central rule over the messiness and uncertainty that 
come with independence and democracy. 

Why? In some cases, sheer familiarity. Bush knows Deng 
from his good old days as envoy to China. And he has an easy 
rapport with Gorbachev. In some sense, he even thought he 
knew Saddam, preferring the devil he knew to some unknown 
Shi'ite or Kurdish revolutionary. There is an element too of 
snobbery. Bush is comfortable with the club of world leaders 
of which he is dean. He prefers men of rank to upstarts and 
pretenders. The existing rulers may be quick on the trigger. 
But they know how to hold a fork. 

Then there is sheer diplomatic laziness. It is much easier to 
deal with one Yugoslavia, one Soviet Union, a unified and dic- 
tatorial China than it is to deal with fractured countries and a 
multiplicity of republics, 

But there is a deeper reason why the Administration prefers 
dictators to democrats: for Bush, the central value of the New 
World Order is order, Empires are better at it than newborn 
democracies. (Consider India before and after British rule, for 
example.) Dictators are better at it than democrats. 

But only in the short run. And that is where the Bush poli- 
cy fails, even on its own terms. It is a shortsighted, short-run 
prescription for order. After all, is the Persian Gulf more sta- 
ble with Saddam and the Baath, or would it not have been bet- 
ter to remove this artificial repressor and once and for all al- 
low Iraq to develop along more natural and representative 
ethnic lines? 

Will China’s communist neo-orthodoxy make for a more 
stable future, or does it merely delay and aggravate the coming 
postcommunist instability? We already know the answer to that 
question for the Soviet Union: just a few too many years of cen- 
tralized control have made the transition to a looser confedera- 
tion infinitely harder. (Ukraine, for example, will not today ac- 
cept the limited sovereignty it would gladly have accepted three 
years ago.) And the Yugoslav policy was so shortsighted that it 
lasted but a few days longer than the Soviet coup. 

This Administration has shown good judgment in some 
foreign policy enterprises (German unification) and courage 
in others (the gulf war). But its general foreign policy prowess 
has been overrated. This has been the luckiest Administration 
in American history. After 40 years of struggle against the So- 
viet empire, it happened to be on station on the day the empire 
collapsed. 

When it does exercise discretion trying to manage the col- 
lapse, it operates under a monumental handicap. This is the age 
of revolution, and Bush does not much like revolutionaries. = 
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|. Standard driver’s airbag. 
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